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RITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
3 DVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 

The SIXTEENTH ae OF THE 5: Sees ASSOCTA- 
TioN FOR THE ADVA EMENT OF SCIENCE will com- 
pence in SOUTHA MPTON, on THURSDAY MORNING, the 


BER 
ib of SEPTEM OWN TAYLOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer. 
ry Duke-strect, Adelphi. London. 


(HURCH of ENGLAND SELF-SUPPORT- 
( ING VILLAGE SOCIETY, for Frometin we Religious, 
Yorsl, and Social Improvement of the Working Classes, by form- 
wmpsablishinents of of 300 Families on the Land, and combining 
Agnul with fi ing t for their own 


PLOY 








APU CBLIC MEETING will be held on WEDNESDAY EVEN- 
ING, May 27th, at Exeter Hall, in furtherance of the above object. 
teen Cle lergymen and Gentlemen will address the Meeting. The 

ors will be open at half-past Six, and the Chair taken at Seven 
et eecion by the Hon. William F. Cowper, M.P. Tickets 
wie hed of ies . Baisler, Oxford-street ; Messrs. Nisbet & Co. 
srs. Hatchard & Son, Piccadilly ; Mr. Suter, 

thas ~ at the Record Office, Fleet-stree 


DRITISH and FOREIGN IN (STITUTE. _— 
) The THIRD ANNUAL MEETING will be held on Tues: 
day, the9th of June, whe nthe ent Honourable the PRESIDENT 
will take the Chair at One o’cloc 
The Members will Dine together on the following day, to meet 
his Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE and the ‘President 
we Council of the Institute, and each Member will have the privi- 
of introducing a friend to the Dinner and Musical Soirée. 
Mis oketa, each, to be had only of the Librarian at the Insti- 
tate; and no seats can be reserved except for those whose names 
are entered previous to the Ist of June. 
The remaining Soirces of the Season will ae given on the follow- 
ing Thursdays May 2x, June 18, and July 
(MES 8S. BUCKINGH Rit, Resident Director. 


TRAVEL il NG TUTOR.—An M.A. of Cam- 
bridge (first class Classical Tripos), wishes to pass the summer 
the Continent with one or two P' upils ngereting for the Univer- 
ity, or to join a family going abroad, ‘in that acity.—Apply to 
LiL, care of Mr. Wright, Bookseller to the — 60, Pall Mall 


\ EDICAL EDUCATION.—There is now a 
41 VACANCY for an ARTICLED PUPIL in the Family of 
aMarried Gentleman, residing in a healthy part of the country 50 
niles north of London, who is attached to a large Provincial Hos- 

The situation offers ananepene end pereler advantages, 

young gentleman will be well grounded in dispensing and 

warmacy ; he will attend, daily, the Senet and medical practice 
Whe hospital, and the private lectures and instructions of the 
advertiser iu the medical classics, in snakomy. materia medica, the 
dements of chemistry, surgery, &c. He will be treated as one of 
thefamily, aud the strictest attention will be paid to his moras 
sad domestic comforts. Premium moderate. The fullest informa- 
tion, and references of the first respectability, will be given. 
Addtess by letter (pre-paid) to M. D., care of Mr, Alexandre, 37, 
Great R Russell-street, B oomsbury, "London. 


I AVIS TESTIMONIAL. TO ARTISTS, 
NATIVES OF IRELAND.—The C for 

















To. Pt PUBLISHERS.—A Youne Man, who has 

for several years been connected with one of the first houses 
in Scotland, and who thoroughly safarnets the business in all 
its branches, will be open to an ENG EMENT shortly. The 
highest references given.— Letters, aceen R. 8. T.. Messrs. 
soe na & Scott, Newspaper Agents, Edinburgh, will receive 
attention. 


YOVERNMENT SITUATION.—A Premium 
JK of £500 will be Pat to any one who will procure for the 
pore a poenes yo under Government, worth not 
less t highest security given. The most 
iceplicit aeereny x it be dam ved, 
Apply, by letter only, to E. T. 12, Old Bond-street. 


ui ets Kennington-road, 
Newington-crescent, London. 


rer 0 
EORGE § SIMPSON, , Operative and Manufac- 
turing C hemist, respectful ~ soguaints the the Se ‘ientific Public, 
that he has this ow Published DE E CATALOGUE 
ft iEM d PHILC )SOPHICAL *APPARA TUS, Berlin 
Porcelain, Chemical Tests, Reagents, &c. Illustrated 
with 250 Ww oodcuts. Price One Shilling and Sixpence; or post 
free, Two Shillings. 


FRENCH PROTESTANT WORKS.— 
PARTRIDGE & CO. 34, Paternoster-row, beg to inform 
their Friends aud the Public that they have on sale the Works of 
Cellerier, Monod, Roussel, Gasparin, Malan, Felice, Arnaud, 
Michelet, Scherer, &e. - Partridge & Co. are also Agents, for = 
‘oulouse and N 














or 
le, wit is found 
‘atalogues may be 


from their aes excellence | and purity of st; 


exceedingly valuable in schools and families. 
had on application. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN, 
M. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS D’DETE, 
(FOR ONB MONTH ONLY). 


\ JULLIEN has the honour to announce that, 
4 e emboldened by the success of ie Be fpr Series of Con- 
certs, and flattered by the kind and 1 = ronage now for 
several years bestowed on his I he has determined on 
organizing a! 
AN ANNUAL SERIES OF CONCERTS D'ETE. 

That portion of the year termed the London Season attracting as 
it does Artistes of the first eminence, from all parts of Europe to 
this Metropolis, offers great facilities to an undertaking of this 
nature; while the congregation of Vocav as well as IystRUMENTAL 
talent will Fe an opportunity of imparting novelty to the 





Meio 
Of these advantages it is M. JuLiren’s intention to avail himself 

a. every ible way, and to present his Patrons with a Snort 
Series of Concents, embracing both Vocat and Ixstrv rye 
Music of . First-rate order, and at such a reasonable charge as to 
aliow all classes to enjoy the Entertainments. 

The Concerts will commence early in June, and in due course full 

articulars will be announced. Advantage will be taken of the 
Beason to arrange a New Fiorat Decoration, and every arrange- 
ment made which can add to the attractions of a Popular Amuse- 
ment. 











¢ purpese of erecting a PUBLIC TESTIMONT AL to the Me- 
yet the late THOMAS DAVIS, have resolved to leave open 
tpublic competition among Artists, natives of Ireland, the exe- 
cation of the same. Specimens of a statue in sketch- model, toge- 
ther with a bust in clay, of life size, to be sent in for inspection, 
to the Secretaries, 8, Lower Dominick-street, Dublin, on 
or before the 2vth of November next. Every further information 
required may be obtained by application to Mr. M. J. Barry, 8 
lower Dominick-street, Dublin; or by letter addressed to Mr. J. E: 
sre, Pal of all” Secretaries), at the Irish Society, 26, Suffolk- 


QU} N PICTURES ON PAPER—Messrs. 
'7 BROOKS, Brothers, of 87, Bond-street, corner of Oxford- 
Sm have on sale a larze assortment of the exquisite productions 

are produced by the agency of light alone onordinary poe 
Without the aid of the artist. The price of the most beautiful does 
Dot pues ’., While other specimens may be obtained for 3s, 6d., 


a, &., is. 6d, 
LOU RED and NON-INVERTED DaA- 
GUERREOTYPE PORTRAITS, by Mr. CLAUDET’S im- 
proved peecens, are taken only at the Royal Adelaide Gallery, or 
No. 18, King William ‘street, Strand. Mr. Claudet’s portraits are 
all taken non-inverted d, but with the right and left sides in their 
natural Positio n, Without which there is no true likeness. When 
cloure? with the skill aud taste of M. Mansion, the artist to whom 
senfided this operation, they are the most exquisite miniatures. 
Ladies will eeceere, in aseparate room, the assistance and attention 
of @ respectable female. As for the merit of his production, Mr. 
Claudet Ne gs only to submit them to the inspection of the public. 


go COLOURED PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PORTRAITS, so highly eulogized by all the leading Jour- 
ki nals, are taken daily, at 34, Parliament-street, Westminster ; 55, 
fio’ William-street, City; and the Royal Polytechnic Institu: 
- Regent-street.—* The brilliancy and warmth of tone gained by 
reatentee 3 new method of colouring, add materially to the ex- 
ellence of the portrait."-—“ The portraits stand out in bold relief, 
on round, and life-like."—Licences to exercise the invention, 
hy rtD provinces, granted by Mr. Beard (sole Patentee 
= the Daguerréotyy pe), 85, King William-street, City. 














Sales by Auction. 


FIRST PORTION OF THE LATE MR. THANE’S COLLEC- 
TION OF ENGRAVINGS AND ORIGINAL DRAWINGS. 
Messrs. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & CO. Auctioneers of Literary 
ri r xty and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by 

YTION, at their House, 3, Wellington~ -street, Strand, on 
MONDAY: May 25, and five fo! lowing days, at 1 precisely each 
day, by order of the Executors, 


» 
TN. HE FIRST PORTION of the COLLECTION 
of ENGRAVINGS and original DRAWINGS, belonging to 
the late Thomas Thane, Esq. ; comprising an extensive collection 
of British Portraits, includi ing classes of the community, of 
which a considerable portion are of very uncommon occurrence ; 
a select collection from the paintings of Sir J. Reynolds, abounding 
with choice proofs, &c.; a copious selection of the works of the 
early German and Italian Engravers of the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies ; the works of Sir Peter Paul Kubens, as engraved by con- 
temporary artists under his special guidance, of the very first qua- 
lity of impression ; rare Etchings by Dutch and Flemish painters ; 
works of Hi ogarth, Bunbury, Cipriani, Mortimer, and of other 
eminent English artists ; a copious collection of Original Drawings 
and Sketches by artists of — talent of all nations, from 
an early period to the epoch ; a most valuable assemblage 
of Prints and Drawings, illustrative of the ——s of the Earls of 
Arundel, Surrey, &c., embracing the most valued productions of 
Ww. Hollar, &e.—To be viewed on Friday and Saturday prior, and 
Catalogues had at the place of sale ; also of Messrs. Galsworthy and 
Nichols’, %, Cook’ w-court, Carey-street, Lincoln’s Lun. 





‘MEXICAN ORCHIDS. 

Messrs. J. C. & S. STEVENS, beg to announce that they will 
SELL by AU CTION, at their Great Room, 38, King-street, 
Covent-garden, on MONDAY, 25th of May, at 120 "Clock. 

N IMPORTATION OF’ VALUABLE 
ORCHIDs, from the poe" region of Mexico, compris- 
ing many fine Plants in good conditio 
ay be viewed on Saturday and morning of Sale, and Cata- 
logues had of the Auctioneers, 38, King-street, Covent- Garden. 





OWE, LEONARD & CO., AucTIONEERS and 
P Commission MeRcHANTS, BOSTON, UNITED STATES.— 
wticular attentiongiven tothe SALE of OLD and NEW BOOKS, 


ory references can be ob 1 Hen- 
rietta street, ormbancion obtained at John Miller's, 


QHAKSPERIAN MOTTO WAFERS, the most 
maique of the iopencion in modern stationery which the new 
fas “ty rrangements have called into use. Fifty of these wafers. 
y aaa with & variety of mottoes from Shakspeare, and inclos: 
ta ited Kinetiom, little box, sent per post, free, to any part of the 
ni for? postage stamps, 50 superb INITIAL WAFERS, made 
suse 4 contain your initials in full (two or three letters), and a 
ie pac et of cream laid Note Paper and 24 adhesive Envelopes, 
mped with any combination of Initials, and sent free per 


. 6d. ; or 19 pos 
atrece, Gold POLI erate Bogert. * Groat 
jen-square, aden. Sup, return 0! 
9 doors from Broadwood's, 





TO ZOOLOGISTS, 
IMPORTANT ee, OF ANIMAL SKINS, 
KAROSSES, FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 

Messrs. J. C. & 8. a beg to announce they have just re- 
eeived, and will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great Room, 38, 
Kine > a on THURSDAY, 28th of May, ‘and 

ay, at l2oc¢ 

r HE MOST IMPORTANT COLLECTION 

of ANIMAL SKINS, that has ever reached this Country, 
from South Africa; it comprises a fine specimen of the double- 
horn Khinoceros, two female Koodoos (the only ones in Europe), 


three fine Sassabes, several Hartebeests, and numerous fine spe- | 


cimens of Gnus, Zebras, Buftalos, Giraffes, Antelopes, Lions, Tigers, 


Leopards, &ec. ke., most of them having the skulls and leg bones; | 


also some Native Dresses and ns, and 156 Karosses, in fine 
order, and =eny of very large —. made from the skins of the 
Tiger, Jackall, Lae Gazell Cc. 
May be view he day prior and mornings of Sale, and Cata- 
logues had of the Auctioneers, 38, King street, Coyent-garden. 





TERRESTRIAL ORCHIDS, BULBS, ETC. JUST ARRIVED 
FROM THE CAPE. 

Messrs. J.C. & S. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, * their 

Great Room, 38, ine tt reet, Covent Garden, on SATURDAY 


6th June, at 12 o’cloc 
RARE COLLECTION of ORCHIDS, 


i BULBS, &c. from Africa, containing some new species, and 
many very rare, such as Orchis Victoria, Violaceum, Bar' batum, 
Disa grandiflora, &c,; beautiful variety of Watsonias, Lxias, 
Brunsvigias, &c. ; and a few Seeds, 

On view the day prior and morning of sale ; and Catalogues had 


oft the Auctioneer. 
N ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreten 
Acents, and Acents to the Rovat Acapemy, No. 7, Old 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility and Gentry that the y continue 
to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, &c., 
from all parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Custom 
House, &c. ; and that they undertake the shipment of effects to all 
parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 


orecy' information, may be had on application at their Office, as 
a 





TO VISITORS To “THE “CONTINENT. 





L consequence of a Dissolution of Partnership, 

the large gad, psinatie stock of PIANOFORTES manufac- 
tured by ZE ITTER & Co. is now SELLING OFF, at No. 4 and 5 

New Cavendish- Ad Portland-place. The instruments, con- 
sisting of mahogany and rosewood Grands, Semi-grands, Cabinets, 
Cottages, and Piccolos, are made with the patent sounding- board; 
metallic plate, check action, and all the latest improvements. The 
Pianofortes made by Zeitter & Co. have always enjoyed a very dis- 
tinguished patronage among the nobility and gentry ; the peculiar 
construction of the sounding-board insures their greate r dura- 
bility ; and their fine tone is well known and appreciated by the 
musical public in gencral. Parties desirous of possessing one of 
these superior instruments may now purchase the same on very 
advantageous terms, in consequence of the immediate disposal of 
the entire stock at very greatly reduced prices, 


| ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES.—These 

celebrated Instruments, so valuable to Military Men and 
Tourists, measure, when closed, 3} inches, and possess sufficient 
age to show the Satellites of Jupiter, price 35s. ; or sent through 
he post, 36s. The instrument, with an additional Eye-piece, with 
which Saturn’s Ring can be clearly seen, stand, — case to contain 
the whole, 3/.; sent through the post. 3/. 2, To be had of the 
maker, JOUN DAVIS, Optician, derby. 


a STANDARD WORKS 








THE NEW and 
are furnished for PERUSAL, to Subscribers and Non-Sub- 
ribers, immediately on Publication, and on very low terms, at 
COOME'S LIBRARY, 141, Regent-street, near New Burlington- 


street. 
onduit-street, yO vie 
THE PERUSAL “OF NEW OOKS. 


The Terms and Regulations of the Barris anp Foreicn 
Lisrary, Conpurt-stREET, Hanover-square, having been revised 
and adapted to the increased railroad facilities for the supply of 
Books throughout the Country, Families, at any distance from the 
Metropolis, may now be furnished with all the New Works for 
perusal as they issue from the press. 

Particulars and Terms (gratis au nd post free) on application to 
Messrs. Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street, Hanover- 


square, 
\ TILLIAMS & NORGATE’S 
CATALOGUE, complete with Index. 

1. Theology. 2. Greek and Latin Classics, 3. German Litera- 
ture, and ieiles Lettres. 4. Middle Age Log Philology. 
5. Oriental Books. 6. “oa Books. 7. Works on the Fine 

rts. 8. Jurisprudence, 

*x* Any of —~ ‘above may be had separately. 


. just published , 
GERMAN BOOK CIRCULAR. No. 12. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, German Booksellers, 14, Henrietta- 
street, c ovent~ garden. 


> 

T°, WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS and 
Others—PATERNOSTER-ROW.—TO BE DISPOSED OP, 

with immediate possession, an excellent Business as above, situated 
in the best part of the Row; capital required, about 3,0004 HL 
health, and a consequent desire to relinquish the trade, is the sole 
cause of parting with the above concern ; hence it presents an un- 
usually favourable opportunity to any one or two Gentlemen com- 
manding the sum named. f known respectability can 
only be treated with. Address P. P. W., care of E. Hodgson, Esq., 
192, Fleet-street. 


NEB’ OUSNESS.—A PAMPHLET is sent to 

ery address, containing Novel Observations on Rev. Dr. 
WILLIS MOSELEY’S great original Discoveries, by which, for 
30 years, after curing himself of a deep-rooted nervous complaint 
of 14 years’ standing, he has had not less than 14,000 applications, 
and knows not 25 uncured who have followed his advice. From 
noblemen to menials, he has, for 20 years, cured persons of all 
classes and ages of groundless fear, mental depression, wretched- 
ness, confusion, delusion, sleeplessness, involuntary blushing, de- 
spair, indecision, dislike of society, blood to the head, restlessness, 
eee re of self-destruction, and insanity itself. This pamphlet 
is cheerfully sent to every address, free of charge. One stamp will 
frank ithome. The original and on/y means of cure are sent in a 
pure and effective state to all parts. At home from eleven to three, 
—18, Bloomsbury-strect, Bedford-square. 


N INERAL SPA OF BATH.— 
These celebrated hot mineral springs possess all the 

curative properties of the most esteemed mineral waters of Ger- 
re Many distinguished physicians and surgeons have tes- 
titied to their great efficacy in numerous organic and other 
diseases, which is further evidenced by the greatly-increasirx 
number of invalids who resort te the gual benefit. Bath 
is now reached from London, by the - vn Railway, in 24 
hours, and from Exeter in 14 hour lace of residence, 
offers singular attractions to the invalid. "Print ed p articulars, 
containing a list of the complaints for which the Bath waters are 
most beneticial, with every information, suppiied gratis on appli- 
cation 

Messrs, Green & Simms, Proprietors of the Pump-rooms and 
Baths, Bath. 








Just published, 


GERMAN 
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ROYAL LITERARY FUND, 


Instituted 1790, Incorporated by Royal Charter 1818. 


FOR THE PROTECTION AND RELIEF OF AUTHORS OF GENIUS AND LEARNING, 


AND THEIR FAMILIES, WHO MAY BE IN WANT OR DISTRESS. 





Patron—Her Most Gracious Majesty THE QUEEN. 
Presipent—The MARQUIS of LANSDOWNE. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin. Right Hon. Sir John Cam Hobhouse, Bart. 
The Marquis of Normanby. Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart. 
The Marquis of Northampton. Sir John Edward Swinburne, Bart. 
The Earl of Arundel and Surrey. Sir Robert Harry Inglis, Bart. 
The Earl of Ripon. Sir William Chatterton, Bart. 
The Earl of Ellenborough. John Thomas Hope, Esq. 
The Lord Brougham. Henry Thomas Hope, Esq. 
The Lord Stanley. Andrew Spottiswoode, Esq. 
The Lord John Russell. Henry Hallam, Esq. 
The Lord Francis Egerton, Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. 


STEWARDS. 


John Leycester Adolphus, Esq. Rev. John Richardson Major, D.D. 

Ven. Archdeacon Burney. Ven. Archdeacon Manning. 

Most Noble the Marquis of Bute. | Rey. John Morris, D.D. 

Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. Very Rev. the Dean of Peterborough. 

Sir William Chatterton, Bart. Rev. George B. F. Potticary, M.A. 

Very Rey. the Dean of Chichester. Very Rev. “the Dean of Rochester. 

The Lord Viscount Curzon. Sir William Charles Ross, R.A. 

Ven. Archdeacon Dealtry. Rey. John Russell, D D. 

The Lord Bishop of Ely. Rey. Thomas Spyers, M.A. 

Thomas Campbell Foster, Esq. Rev. Henry Stebbing, D.D. 

Henry Foss, Esq. Rey. Dr. Symons, Vice-Chancellor of Oxford. 
Richard Frankum, Esq. Rev. Archibald 4. Tait, D.C.L. 

Richard Gilbert, Esq. Rey. Dr. Tatham, Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge. 
The Lord Bishop of Hereford. Rey. Dr. Thackeray, Provost of King’s College, 
John Hodgson, Esq. Q.C. Cambridge. 

Rey. Walter Farquhar Hook, D.D. Ven. Archdeacon Thorp. 

Philip H. Howard, Esq. M.P. George Virtue, Esq. 

Rey. Benjamin Hall Kennedy, D.D. Very Rev. the Dean of Westminster. 

William Longman, Esq. Dr. Forbes Winslow, M.D. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS 
Announced at the ANNIVERSARY DINNER, on WEDNESDAY, MAY 13, 1846; 


The Right Rey. the LORD BISHOP OF LINCOLN 
IN THE CHAIR. 


£.2 d. 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN .. annual 105 © 0 | Archdeacon Manning, Steward .. oe 
The Chairman, the Lord Bishop of Lincoln The Lord Metcalfe .. ee ann. 
2nddon. 21 0 Richard Monckton tae, Esq. M.P. ann. 
John Leycester Adolphus, Esq., Steward os 10 Robert Mushet, Esq. . <. 3rd don. 
Joseph Baxendale, Esq. .. ee 2nddon. 52 10 © | William Noble, Esq. ee . 
Dr. Beattie, M.D. 3rd don. Ww John William Parker, Esq. jun. ann. 
His Excellency the Baron Brunnow > Russian John Pepys, Esq. . 12th don. 
Minister ae 3rd don. 10 Rey. George Potticary, Stew ard 2nd don. 
His Excellency the Chevalier searceae Prussian The Lord Bishop of Ripon oe ee oe 
Minister 7 3 ann, 0 The Dean of Rochester, Steward oe 
John Bruce, Esq. 3rd don. 5 Sir William C. Ross, R.A., Steward 
Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq., ‘Ste ward 15th don. 10 T. B. Sharp, Esq., Atlas Works, Manchester 
Lady Chantrey .. ° 4th don. 0 His Grace the Duke of Somerset ee ann. 
Sir William Chatterton, Bart. .» Sle ward 8th don. The Stationers’ Company ee ann. 
The Dean of Chichester, Steward ee 5 C. J, Stewart, Esq. .. ee * ann. 
George Combe, Esq. Edinburgh .. ‘ic ann. Fetherston Stonestreet, Esq. oe .. 
Archdeacon Dealtry, Steward on a 5 The Lord Dudley Coutts Stuart -» 3rd don. 
John Dickinson, Esq. .. as llth don. 15 Sir John Swinburne, Bart. 23rd don. 
C. Wentworth Dilke, Esq. .. -. Sth don. Rev. B. P. Symons, D.D. V ice-Chancellor of Ox- 
The Lord Francis Egerton “ +. ann, ford, Steward 
The Earl of Ellenborough .. se ann. Rev. Dr. Tait, Head “Master of Rugby School, 
Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone .. e. ann. Steward 
The Lord Bishop of Ely, Steward 2nd don. Rev. Dr. Tatham, Vice- Chancellor of Cambridge, 
John Forster, Esq. .. ae Steward . 
Right Hon. Sir Augustus F. oster, Bart. ann. 2 3 Rev. Dr. Thackeray, ‘Provost. of King’ Ss, Cam- 
Henry Foss, Esq., Steward ee 2nd don. bridge, Steward ee 
A Friend to Literature ee oe Archdeacon Thorp, of Bristol, Steward ee 
Right Hon. Thomas Grenville” “ia ann. The Times Journal .- 
Henry Hallam, Esq. ae ee 8th don. Sharon Turner, Esq. oe ann. 
Andrew Henderson, Esq. Robert 8. Turner, Esq. .. oe ee 
The Lord Bishop of Hereford, ‘Ste ward ee Horace Twiss, Esq. Q.C. ‘ -. 6th don. 
John Hodgson, Esq. Q.C., Steward .. oe Rey. J. Endell Tyler, B.D. es 
Robert Stayner Holford, Esq. eo ann. C. J. Venables, Esq. .. - ° 
Sir Robert H. Inglis, Bart. M.P. 6th don. G. H. Venables, Esq. “< oo 
G. P. R. James, Esq. eo oe ann. F, E. Venables, Esq. . . os - 
John Kenyon, Esq. ae George Virtue, Esq., Steward o 2nd don. 
The Lord Bishop of London én John Walter, Esq., of Bear Wood 3rd don. 
Messrs. Longman & Co. .. ee Rev. Dr. Williams, Warden of New College, Ox- 
Wm. Longman, Esq., Steward ea = ford -. 4th don. 
Dr. Shelton Mackenzie ., ann. Dr. Forbes Ww inslow, M.D., Steward oe 
W. C. Macready, Esq. ae éa ann. Ditto, annual . ee 


nor 


on 


an 


_ 
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FURTHER SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS 
in aid of the charitable purposes of the Institution will be thankfully received and acknowledged by the Treasurers, John 
Griffin, Esq. 21, Bedford-place ; Sir Henry Ellis, British Museum ; and William Tooke, Esq. 12, Russell-square ; and at 
the Chambers of the Corporation, 73, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, by 


OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Secretary. 





—— === 

‘HE LON DON ASSURANCE CORPOR, 
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TEXRACING PAPER. —WATERLOW 4 & | SONG 
Stationers and Account-Book Manufacturers, hayi de 

much att to the ing of the above article = . 
succeeded in producing a paper superior to any et introa: m 

combining the great Fequisites of clearness, and & surface m2 

ranted to work well with pencil, ink, and colour. Mounted ine 

ing paper, levelling and measuring books, &.; 

stationery requisite for the offices of architects, 

agent = —— he omy & Sons, 4), t-stree 

and 24, Birchin-lane. arehouses and Pri: 

London-wall. nting Ofica als 











st published. 
NEW CATALOGUE of GERMAN BOOKS, 
comprising an extensive collection of Works Telating 
Theology, Science, and General Literature, on ae by " 
Dulau & Co. 37, Soho-squar 


In the press, A Catalogue of Elementary Works 
MUPIE S SELECT LIBRARY 


28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury-square, 
SINGLE SuBse RIPTION, 78. PER ER; 2ls. Per Ayw 
wee g apne Be is entitled oi perusal of the best ads = 
orks in every department of Literature, with all th 
and eames! Periodicals. ei 
Prospectuses may be had on ‘application, 


Price Sixpence, free by post. 


Che Railwap Chronicle 


Of Saturday, May 16, contains Articles on 
EVENTS OF THE WEEK—DEPRESSION IN VALUE 0p 
Aer SHARES AND THE LABOUR MARKE?- 
UARREL BETWEEN THE BRIGHTON AND Typ 
SOUTH-WESTERN—SECON D REPORT OF MR. PATTENS 
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REPORTS oF MEETIN Gs.— a Pomme ani 

Brighton—Bristol and Exeter—Manchester and Birmingham- 

rth British—Leeds and Bradford— Pea sn and Glasgov- 
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AILWAY LITERATURE.—The Literature of the G 
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of Goods on the London_and_ Birmingh if er Tenders 
for Loans—Contracts—Dividends—Call returned- 
Transfer Books closed—Correspond Traffic "Table—Shar 
Lists—Foreign Ditto—Money Marke eetings of Shareholders 
to Affirm or Dissolve—Mise ellanea. 

Order Railway Chronicle °f any Newsvenéer. 


Price 6d. free by post. 
TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 
HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART Edited by Prof. LINDLEY 
Of Saturday, May 16, contains Articles on 
Agricultural Society of England; Hortie ultural Society 
Agricultural Lecture at New-| Insects, to destroy 
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In a few days, with woodcuts, feap. 8vo. 


THE FIELD SPORTS OF FRANCE; 
Being & Practical View of HUNTING, SHOOTING, and FISHING on the CONTINENT. 
By RODK. O’CONNOR, Barrister-at-Law. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





8, New BURLINGTON-sTREBT, May 23, 1846. 


MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
JUST READY. 





DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
A NEW SERIES OF 


ORIGINAL LETTERS ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
ENGLISH HISTORY; 


Including numerous ROYAL LETTERS from AUTOGRAPHS in the BRITISH MUSEUM, STATE PAPER 
OFFICE, &c. 


WITH NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
By SIR HENRY ELLIS, K.H. F.RS. &c. 


2 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits from Original Paintings. (On the 27th inst.) 


This important work will comprise letters even prior to the use of the English language in correspondence, including 
Villiam the Conqueror, Archbishop Anselm, Pope Gregory the Seventh, Henry the First, Edward the First, the Doge of 
Venice to King Henry the Fourth, Henry the Fifth, Henry the Sixth, the Earl of March (afterwards Edward the I ourth), 
Richard the Third, the Duke of Buckingham, James the Third of Scotland, King Henry the Seventh, Edmond Earl of 
fafolk to Richard De la Pole, Sir Edward Howard Lord Admiral, Queen Katharine, Letter giving Account of the 


jattle of Flodden Field, King Henry the Eighth to Pope Leo the Tenth, Bishop of Ely, Dean Colet, King Henry at Pens- | 
hurt, Archbishop Warham, Letters relating the Presentation of King Henry’s Book against Luther to the Pope, Death of | 


lw the Tenth, and Election of Successor, Bishop of Lincoln on the Dissemination of Luther's Doctrines at Oxford, Bishop 
of Norwich on the Suppression of Tyndal’s Translation of the Testament, Anecdotes of the Court of King Henry the Eighth, 
Archbishop Warham respecting Elizabeth Barton, Marquis of Dorset, Stephen Gardiner on the Divorce of King Henry, 
(wmwell to Wolsey on the Cardinal’s overthrow, Escape of Tyndal from the emissaries of King Henry the Eighth, Anne 
Boleyn's Coronation, Sentence of Divorce from Queen Katharine, Sir William Vitzwilliam’s Interview with Sir Thomas 
Yore, Fisher Bishop of Rochester defending himself relative to the Maid of Kent, Archbishop of York on the King’s 
supremacy, &c. 
ll. 


MRS. GORE’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE DEBUTANTE; 
OR, THE LONDON SEASON. 


Will be ready on the 26th instant. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


Ill. 
THE OCCULT SCIENCES. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF MAGIC, PRODIGIES, AND 
APPARENT MIRACLES. 


Edited, and Illustrated with Notes, by A. T. THOMSON, M.D. 


2 vols. 8vo. 


From the French. 


MEMOIRS OF A FEMME DE CILAMBRE. 
By the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON, 


3 vols. post 8vo. 


(Now ready.) 


MEMOIRS AND ESSAYS ON ART, LITERATURE, AND 
SOCIAL MORALS. 


By MRS. JAMESON, 
Author of ‘ Characteristics of Women,’ ‘ Loves of the Poets,’ *‘ Memoirs of Female Sovereigns,’ &c. 
Post 8vo. 


vi. 


THIRD AND CONCLUDING VOLUME 


THOMSONS MEMOIRS 
J ACOBITES. 


8vo. 
With PORTRAITS of FLORA MACDONALD, PRINCE CHARLES, and LORD BALMERINO. (Now ready.) 
*4* Vols. I. and II, may be had of all Booksellers. 


OF 


MRS. OF THE 


« 2 
“This Work may assert its place in the standard literature of the country.”—Literary Gazette. 
As attractive as Scott's ‘Tales of a Grandfather ;’ while they form a supplement to the histories of the period, indis- 
this to the proper understanding of the most romantic and affecting chapters in Scottish history. We hope to see 
Work published uniformly with the Waverley Novels. They can scarcely receive a better illustration.”—Britannia. 


RicHarD Bentiey, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO VISCOUNT MORPETH. 
This day is published, in 1 handsome vol. 8vo. cloth lettered, 10s. 6d, 
PHE ELEVATION of the PEOPLE, 
INSTRUCTIONAL, MORAL, and SOCIAL. 
By Rey. THOMAS MILNER, M.A. 

Author of ‘ Astronomy and scripture,’ &c. 

Contents :—Chap. I. A Glance at Bygone Times—II. Modern Aims 
at National Elevation—IL1. The Last Census—IV. Home Aspecta 
—V. The Certain and the Possible—VI. Instruction for the Masses 
—VII. Industrial Discipline—VIII. Methods of Instruction—IX. 
Provision of Instruction—X. A National Experiment —XI. The 
Strife for Life—X11. Morality of Dens and Wigwams—XIIL. The 
Public Health—XIV. Social Improvements. 

London : John Snow, Paternoster-row. 
TO COLLECTORS OF FINE AND RARE BOOKS. 
OHN WILLIAMS & Co., of the old-established 
Library of Arts, removed from Great Russell-street, Bedford- 

square, to 193, STRAN D, OPPOSITE St. CLEMENT'S CHURCH, 
beg to offer to Noblemen and Collectors in general the following 
splendid and choice Books, at prices unprecedently low :— 

Piranesi, choice Roman copy, 80 guineas; or any 
separate volumes very cheap. . 

usée Royal en suite, with the Musée Frangais, 

brilliant impressions of the plates. The Musée Royal, 30 guineas; 
the Musée Francais, 50 guineas. : 

Shakspeare.—The set of magnificent Plates (Boy- 
dell’s), choice early impressions, cost binding 7478.3 only 12¢, 12s, 

Great Masters. — The choicest productions of 
Rembrandt, Raffaelle, Rubens, and others; proofs before letters, 
of which only 25 copies were taken, 9. 9s. Prt 

Modern Masters.—Two hundred and fifty brilliant 
Engravings from Pictures painted by Roberts, Landseer, Chalon, 
and the chief Artists of Great Britain ; royal folio, all proofs on 
India paper, one of 25 copies (all — splendidly bound in 
crimson morocco, 12/. 12s. ; a small paper copy of same work, only 
2i, 2s. : 

Alhambra ; a gold illuminated copy, large paper 
proofs, as subscribed for, 2 vols. complete, 28¢, ? 

Dugdale’s Monasticon, complete, 8 vols. folio, only 
287. This isa reprint, in a superior style, of the 141d. edition. 

Original Drawings.—The beautiful Outline Draw- 
ings of Augustus Pugin drawn for his specimens to the * Anti- 
quarian and Architect,’ of great interest, only 25 guineas ; worth 
at least 300 guineas when first executed. 

Catalogues, gratis, will be forwarded to all noblemen and gentle- 
men who will favour John Williams & Co. with their address. 

J. W. & Co. have also for sale the largest Collection of Architec- 
tural Works in England.—Observe, 193, Strand. 


THIRD EDITION OF HERODOTUS, 
_ This day, in 2 vols, Svo. 1/, 48, 
HE NINE 








BOOKS of the HISTORY of 

HERODOTUS. Translated from the Text of Taos. Gars- 
rorp, D.D. Dean of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Greek. 
With Notes, Illustrative and Critical ; and a soquenien Index, 
defining the situation of every place mentioned by Herodotus, with 
their Latitude and Longitude, To which are prefixed a Summary 
of the History, and an Introductory Essay. 

By PETER E. LAURENT, 

Translator of the ‘ Odes of Pindar into English Prose,’ Author of 
*A Manual of Ancient Geography,’ &c. &c. Third Edition, with 
numerous and important corrections, additional notes, and a Map 
of the World of Herodotus. 

Oxford: Henry Slatter. London: Longman & Co.; Whittaker 
& Co.; Hamilton & Co, ; Simpkin & Co. ; and G. Bell, Where also 
may be had the following— 

TRANSLATIONS OF THE CLASSICS, 
Eschylus, complete. The Seven Tragedies of 
Mschylus. Translated into English Prose, from the Texts of 
Blomfield and Scholefield, with Notes. By a Graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Third Edition, 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Aristophanes.—The Clouds and Peace. In Eng- 
lish Prose. 8vo. 6s, ’ 
Aristophanes.—The Acharnians, Knights, Wasps, 
and Birds. In English Prose. 8vo. 1s. 6d, 
icero’s Four Orations against Catiline ; together 
with the Catiline and Jugurthine Wars of Sallust. 8vo. 8s. 
Cicero de Oratore: in English. By Guthrie. 
New Edition. 6s. i 
Euripides. — The Bacche and Heraclide. In 
English Prose, Svo, 4s, Gd. . 
Herodotus, from Gaisford’s Text. By P. E. 
Laurent. Third Edition, with Geographical Index, Map, &c. 2 


vols, Svo. 1/. 4s. 

Horace. By Smart. 1 vol. 18mo. 7s. 6d. 

Pindar, in English Prose. By P. E. Laurent. 
With West's Dissertations on the Olympic Games. 2 vols. 8vo, 14. 1s, 

Sallust.— The Catiline and Jugurthine Wars ; 
together with Cicero’s Four Orations against Catiline. _ Sv0, 88. 

Thucydides, based on Hobbes’s Translation ; with 
the various Readings of Arnold, Goeller, Haack, &e. &vo, 15s, 

Virgil, in English Prose. By Davidson. In 2 
pocket vols. 18mo. 98, _ tara od eel 

GUIDE TO PARENTS, 
Price 5s. 
- . 7 ° ‘ 
OX SCHOOL EDUCATION, designed to assist 
Parents in choosing and in co-operating with instructors for 
ne ae. By the Rev. JAMES PYCROFT, B.A, Trinity Coll. 
Oxford. 
Henry Slatter, Oxford ; Longman & Co., Whittaker & Co., Simp< 
kin & Co., and G. Bell, London. Where also may be had, 
II. 

The Student’s Guide toa Course of Reading, neces- 
sary for obtaining University Honours. By the Rev. James Py- 
croft, B.A. Trinity College, Oxford. Second edition, 3s. 6d, 

Ill. 

Examination Papers on the Facts, &e. of the Old 
and New Testaments ; the Doctrines and Evidences of Christianity; 
the History of the Church ; Liturgies; Translations of the Bible, 
&c. For the use of Theological Students. By the Author of * Ques- 
tions on Adam's Roman Antiquities,’ &c, 12mo. 3s, ; interleaved, 4s, 

lv. 

A Manual of the Sects and Heresies of the Early 
Christian Church. By the Author of * Examination Papers,’ &, 
12mo. 3s. ; interleaved, 4s, v. 


A Manual of Ancient Geography, or the Student 
his own Instructor. With Ancient and Modern Indexes, &c. B: 


Peter Edmund Laurent. A new edition, with Questions for Self- 
Bxaminstion, and a Map of the World of Herodotus. Demy &ye, 
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MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
NOW READY. 


I. 

The BOOK of COSTUME; or, 
ANNALS of FASHION, from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time. By a Lady of Rank. 1! vol. with numerous 
Illustrations by the First Artists, 21s. elegantly bound. 

“ This splendid book is a work of which every lady at some period 
or other has felt the want. It embraces a subject of universal in- 
terest, and its varied and various merits cannot fail to render it a 
most popular and eagerly sought after acquisition.”—Court Journal, 


Il 
TRAVELS of LADY HESTER 


STANHOPE ; forming the completion of her ‘ MgMosns.’ 
3 vols. with numerous Llustrations, 31s. 6d. bound. 


MARSTON;; or, the SOLDIER and 
STATESMAN. By the Rey. G. CROLY, L.L.D. Author of 
*Salathiel,’ &c. 3 vols. 


Iv. 


CAPTAIN O’SULLIVAN;; or, Adven- 
tures, Civil, Military, and Matrimonial, of a Gentleman on 
Half-Pay. By W.H. MAXWELL, Esq. Author of ‘ Stories 
of Waterloo,’ &c. 3 vols. 


v 


LEONTINE: a Novet. 
MABERLEY. 3 yols. (Just ready.) 


By Mrs. 


vi. 

LETTERS of the KINGS of ENG- 
LAND. Now first collected from the Originals in the Royal 
Archives, and from other Authentic Sources, Private as 
well as Public. Edited, with an Historical Introduction and 
Notes, by J. O. HALLIWELL, Esq. F.R.S. &c. In 2 vols, 
with Portraits, 21s. bound. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
* « valuable addition to our mass of historic materials—as valu- 
vie, no doubt, as almost any other that has appeared in eed time.” 
theneum, 

“If ever a work was published deserving of the name of a na- 
tional work, this has a full and perfect right to the title.”—Sun. 

“ We have here the sayings and doings of our Sovereigns, told by 
themselves in a manner far more interesting than in any work we 
are acquainted with.”—Literary Gazette, 

“We need say nothing of the value of volumes filled vib such 
precious documents. They are the best supplement English his- 
tory can receive, and the truest and finest commentary that can 
written on the characters of our Monarchs,”— Britannia, 


Vile 
CONFESSIONS OF A PRETTY 
WOMAN. 


By MISS PARDOE, 
Authoress of ‘The City of the Sultan,’ &e. 3 vols. 


“ One of the most agreeable productions of Miss Pardoe’s pen.” 
‘ourt Journal. 
“These Confessions are powerfully written, and betray a pro- 
found knowledge of human nature.”—Morning Post. 


Vill. 


THIRD EDITION of the NEW 


TIMON: A Porrica, Romancg or Lonpox. In post 8vo. 
elegantly bound, 7s. 6d. 


“ One of the most remarkable 
It augurs a resuscitation of our Bardic glories.”— : 

“ This is truly a magnificent poem, It will bear comparison 
with any one of the poetic tales of Byron.”—Hood’s Magazine. 

“The New Timon is a composition which displays both beauty 
and power, 


oems of the present generation. 
ies.” —Sun, 


It belongs to the school of Crabbe.”—Literary Gazette, 


1x. 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENG- 
LAND. By AGNES STRICKLAND. New and revised 
Edition, in 8 vols. with Illustrations, elegantly bound, price 
10s. 6d. each, either of which may be had separately. 

“A valuable contribution to historical knowledge—to youn; 
persons especially. It contains a mass of every kind of historic: 
matter of interest which industry and research could collect. We 
have derived much entertainment and instruction from the work.” 

enum, 


x. 

RUSSIA UNDER THE AUTO- 
CRAT, NICHOLAS L By IVAN GOLOVINE, a Russian 
Subject. 2 vols. with a full-length Portrait of the Emperor, 
21s. bound. 


“ A work of an extremely i ting nature, from the 
pen of a Russian, noble by birth, who has escaped beyond the reach 
of the Czar’s power. throws a new light on the state of the 
empire ; its aspect, political and domestic ; its manners ; the em- 
ployés about the palace, court, and capital ; its poe its spies, its 
depraved society, &c. The details on all these subjects will be found 
peculiarly valuable.”— Sunday Times, 


re 





Henry Coisurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marl- 
borough-street. 


RECENT WORKS 


AND 


NEW ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Rey. J. R. PITMAN’S COURSE 


of SERMONS on the PSALMS. 8yo. 14s, [Ready 


MICHELET & QUINETS JESUITS. 


Translated by C. COCKS, B.L. 16mo, 1s, 6d. (Ready. 


LANETON PARSONAGE. By the 


Author of ‘Amy Herbert.’ Feap. 8vo. day. 


The CHURCH in the CATACOMBS. 


By Dr. C. MAITLAND, 8vo. Illustrations, 14s, [This day. 


HORE APOSTOLIC. By the Rev. 


W. SHEPHERD, B.D, Feap. 8vo. (Just ready, 


vi. 

The Rey. T. DALE'S DOMESTIC 
LITURGY and FAMILY CHAPLAIN, Post 4to. 21s. : calf, 31s. 6d, 
morocco, 50s, [Bound by Hayday. 


The Rey. H. HORNE'S INTRODUC- 
TION to the SCRIPTURES. 9th Edition, 5 vols. 8vo. Maps, &c. 
63s. ; calf, half-extra, 5/. ase (Bound by Hayday. 

Second Volume of Mr. HAYDON’S 


LECTURES on PAINTING and DESIGN. 8yo. Illustrations. 12s, 
° (On Thursday next, 


HORACE'S ODES, Book IL, literally 


teonsinted into English Verse, by H. G. ROBINSON. Feap. 8yo. 


IPHIGENIA ; or, Jephtha’s Daughter. 


By EDWARD FARR, One small Volume. [On June 10, 


EDWARD THE BLACK PRINCE: 


a Tragedy. By Sir COUTTS LINDSAY, Bart. Feap. 8vo. 4s, 


Mr. CHARLES MACKAY’S 


SCENERY and POETRY of the ENGLISH LAKES. 8vo, 


beautifully illustrated, 14s, (On June 6, 


xu. 
TWENTY-FOUR YEARS in the 
ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. By Col. J.A. KING. 8vo. 
(Just ready. 


The PRIVATEERSMAN. By Capt. 
MARRYAT, C.B., Author of‘ The Mission,’ &. . - 


MARGARET RUSSELL: an Auto- 
biography. Feap. 8yo. [On Wednesday nezt. 
New Edition of Mr. MACAULAY’S 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
[On Thursday next, 


SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH’S MIS- 
ban my ay WORKS. Edited by R. J. MACKINTOSH, Esq. 


LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA of 


COTTAGE ARCHITECTURE. New Edition, 8yo, Woodcuts, 63s, 


MOHAN LAL'S LIFE of AMIR 


DOST MAHOMED KHAN, 2 vols. 8yo. numerous Portraits. 
Just ready. 


Mr. W. C. TOWNSEND'S LIVES of 


TWELVE EMINENT JUDGES of the PRESENT CENTURY. 
2 vols. 8vo. [Just ready, 


STEEL'S SHIPMASTER, re-written 


by WILLMORE, CLEMENTS, and TATE. 8yo. 28s.; bound, 20s, 


RISE, PROGRESS, and CONSTRUC- 


TION of RAILWAY By R. RITCHIE, Assoc. Inst. C.E. 
Feap. 8vo. Woodcuts. 


Second Volume of STABLE-TALK 


and TABLE-TALK. By HARRY HIEOVER. 8vyo. Portrait. 
[Just ready. 


Dr. J. MILMAN COLEY’S TREA- 
TISE on DISEASES of INFANTS and CHILDREN. 8vo. 
aie (Just ready. 
MESMERISM : its Application to Sur- 


gery and Medicine in India. By Dr. J. ee 8v0. 


8. 
9s, 








London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 


IN A FEW DAyYs, 
THE SECOND EDITION op 
OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS 
SPEECHES. 
With Elucidations and ting Narrative, 
By Tuomas Car.ty.e, 


With many Additional Letters, 
In 3 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait, 36s, cloth, 


The ADDITIONAL LETTERS will be 


lished at the same time separately, to complete the First 


AND 






















tlhe 
THE SECOND EDITION opr 
THE EXPEDITION TO BORNEO op 


H.M.S. DIDO, 
FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF PIRAcy, 
With Extracts from the Journal of Jars Brooxe, Esq, of 
Sarawak (now Agent for the British Government in Borneo) 
By Capt. the Hon. Henry Keppet, R.N, 


With Six Maps and Eleven Views in Tinted Lith, 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 32s, cloth, oe 


COSTUME IN ENGLAND; A HIStory 
OF DRESS, 


From the Earliest Period until the Close of the Righteenth (a 
tury ; with a Glossary of Terms of all Articles of U Daucus 
worn about the Person. ick 


By F. W. Fatruoit, F.S.A. 
With upwards of 500 Engravings drawn on Wood by the Author. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY of FREE 


NATIONS, considered in relation to their Domestic Instite! 
tions and external Policy. By W. TORRENS M'CULLAGH) 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 24s, 


THE COUNT of MONTE-CRISTO: a Ro 
mance. By M. ALEXANDRE DUMAS. With 20 Illus 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, MAY 23, 1846. 
REVIEWS 


De Antiquis Legibus Liber. Being a Chronicle 
the Mayors and Sheriffs of London, and of 





vertain matters which happened in the times 
jetween the years 1178 and .1274. With an 


Appendix.—[ Cronica Maiorum, §c.] Now 
frst Printed and Edited by Thomas Stapleton, 
for the Camden Society. 

Tur chronicle before us is one from which suc- 
gsive historians of London—especially Stow, 
ie earliest and best—have derived their prin- 
information respecting the important 

riod of which it treats, and many curious 
notices respecting the laws and usages of old 
jndon, As, however, only detached portions 

_often mere fragments—have hitherto been 

riven to the public, the printing of the whole 

rlume by the Camden Society is a welcome 
oon to the historical antiquary. 

The volume from whence this transcript is 
tiken, has been for centuries in the possession 
the Corporation of London; and is now depo- 
ited in the Record Room of the Town Clerk’s 
Ofice, at Guildhall. It is— ° 

«a small folio, nine inches and a half in length, 
gd seven inches in breadth, the binding of white 
lather, covering wooden backs, and containing 159 
\avesof parchment, paged continuously with Arabic 
gphers. © The index prefixed to the volume indicates 
thesuccessive chapters which it was originally intended 
sould compose the volume; but the first chapter 
md three others in the body of the manuscript were 
et blank, though since written over by matter of 
ter insertion. The original portion of this manu- 
stipt will have been written throughout in Latin in 
the year of our Lord 1274, 2 Edward I.; and the 
muainder added at different intervals in French, 
thich later date will also apply to the references in 
the margins. A considerable portion of this volume 
i filled with extracts from the Gesta Regum An- 
gorum of William, the monk of Malmsbury, under 
tiles of the writer's own composition. Atthe top of the 
page the reverse of folio 63, commence the Chronicles 
ofthe Mayors and Sheriffs of London, and the events 
which occurred in their times, from the year 1188* 
tothe year 1274, up to the month of August ;—the 
peparations for the coronation of Edward I., who 
landed at Dover the 2d of that month, being the 
abject matter of the closing paragraphs of this 
vauable portion of its contents.” 

The earlier entries are little more than the 
mmes of the successive sheriffs; nor until we 
arive at the reign of Henry III. do we meet 
vith any notices worth recording. The earlier 
period of Henry’s reign, too, is briefly passed 
wer; but the entries during the later years are 
fen very full,—and they are illustrated by 
tumerous political documents of great import- 
aee, since their authenticity cannot be doubted. 
Wewish the earlier portion of the work had 
been as full as the later; since a contemporary, 
nearly so, account of the proceedings of the 
citizens during their contest with King John, 
and of their earlier differences with his son,— 
specially that feud which led to the summary 
*ecution of Constantine Fitz-Arnulph,—would 
have thrown much light on subsequent events. 
The Chronicle, however, has to us a value, 
using from these very omissions: it appears 
be the actual narrative of one who saw 
ad heard what he has here set down. Thus, 
ville up to the year 1232 the notices are very 
thort and general, from thence to the end they 
we far more copious,—and, in some cases, enter 
into a variety of minute details. 

‘ The first mayor held his office nearly twenty- 

Yeyears. It would appear, however, in the 

‘sence of direct evidence to the contrary, that 

% @ well as his successors, was annually 


* Sic in original; but either in itor’ i 
; the editor’s preface or in 
Wee title-page there is a mistake. ° 








elected. He was of Saxon race ;—for the 
reader must bear in mind that the prefixed 
“ Fitz” is merely the form used by the chroni- 
clers who wrote in Norman-French. In the 
Chronicle before us, he appears as “‘ Henricus 
filius Eylwini;” and in the Pipe-roll of Henry I., 
(31st year) some time since published by the 
ieoneh Commission, the name—probably of 
his father, or brother—appears in its genuine 
form as “ Alwinesune.” Henry Fitz Ailwyn 
was a draper—a dealer in the staple commodity 
of England, woollen goods; and he lived and 
died in that part of London appropriated for 
enerations after to the drapers,—Candlewick, 
in later times Cannon-street. His successor was 
Roger Fitz Alan; of whom nothing is recorded; 
and he was succeeded, in apparently less than 
two years, by Serle the mercer,—evidently a 
Saxon; and the latter by William Hardel, a 
draper, and also of Saxon parentage. After a 
short period, Serle the mercer was again 
mayor, and held the mayoralty five years. Sub- 
sequently, Richard Renger held it for the same 
time,—and then Andrew Bukerel for seven. Up 
to this period, the entries are too general to 
enable us to judge on what principle the citizens 
proceeded in their choice of the chief magis- 
trate; but from subsequent notices, we shall 
find that a spirit of opposition to the exactions 
of the Crown was deemed no slight qualifica- 
tion. 

As the notices become longer, we meet 
with many proofs of the vigilant care ex- 
ercised by the city authorities, even at this 
early period, with regard to their rights. In 
1232, Hubert de Burgh having, after the 
death of the Earl of Pembroke, “ been admitted 
to the king’s peace,”’ the citizens thought it 
well to show their strength :—so, on the vigil of 
the Assumption, they assembled, well armed 
and furnished with weapons, at Mile End. 
Soon after, we find that “ the sheriffs arrested 
all the fishermen belonging to the wears in the 
Thames, brought them and their nets to Lon- 
don, and caused them to be amerced before the 
king at Kennington, which amerciament was 
returned by judgment to the sheriffs of London, 
and then were their nets burnt in London.” 
This entry seems to us strong proof that, as we 
mentioned in a former review [No. 844], the 
conservancy of the river Thames was about this 
time granted to the city. A portion of the 
foregoing entry was copied in the same review, 
from Stow; who, however, omitted the more 
important part,—namely, that a monarch so 
needy and rapacious as Henry III. should 
have relinquished a fine, and relinquished it, 
too, for the benefit of a city the wealth of 
whose inhabitants was “as a thorn in his eye,” 
and with whom he was in constant collision. 
This affords corroborative proof that the rights 
of the city as to the river were at this period 
fully recognized. Soon after, we find the king 
‘moved to anger” against the city, and, there- 
fore, refusing to receive the mayor; and “thus | 
the city was without a mayor until the feast of | 
Hilary, and then Gerard Bat was chosen.” 

This Gerard Bat, who had twice before served 
the office of sheriff, fell, however, under the 
king’s displeasure. He was again chosen mayor; 
and as Henry was then at Woodstock, thither 
he and certain of the citizens went. The king 
refused to see him until his return to London; 
when he admitted him mayor, received his oath, 
and—for what reason is not stated—declined 
accepting the accustomed 40/. “which the 





mayors were in the habit of previously raising 
from the city,”’ says the Chronicle. Overjoyed 
at this unexpected piece of good fortune—for a | 


fine remitted by that monarch was little pot 


of miraculous,—and the reader, too, must bear 


in mind that 40/., in that day, was equal to 
above 600/. of our present money,—Gerard Bat, 
in the fulness of his heart, exclaimed, “ Ha! 
lord king, with this I shall be able to find a 
husband for my daughter.” This incautious 
speech caused the king quickly to repent his 
unaccustomed liberality; ‘and forthwith he 
swore by St. Edward, upon the altar of St. 
Stephen, and by the oath which he had that 
day taken before that altar, saying ‘‘ Thou shalt 
not be mayor this year—or a small matter 
would make me say ever—get thee gone.” 
Gerard Bat, therefore, unwilling to suffer the 
ill-will of the king, gave up the mayoralty ; 
and Reginald of Bungay was appointed in 
his stead. 


Turbulent times were, however, coming on; 
and, therefore, we are not surprised to find that, 
in the year 1241, an eclipse of the sun is noted. 
It happened, too, at the time of the burial of 
Roger Niger, the popular wer 4 of London ; 
who had quite won the hearts of the citizens by 
his liberal exertions in repairing and beautifying 
St. Paul’s. They had, however, no reason to 
complain of his successor ; for Fulke Basset was 
among the warmest adherents of De Montfort, 
and one of the sternest maintainers of the rights 
of the citizens. The vigilant care with which 
the latter guarded these rights is often very 
characteristically exemplified. Thus, “in this 
year (1246) the prior of St. Bartholomew and 
the canons, by the counsel and aid of William 
Haverille, treasurer of the lord king, and of John 
de Kondres, their steward, and of Nicholas 
Fitz Jocey, established a new beam (novum 
tronium), on the eve of St. Bartholomew, not 
allowing any goods to be weighed except by 
that beam. And this was against the liberties 
and customs of the city: therefore, the great 
men of the city, together with the mayor and 
Peter Fitz Alan, and a multitude of citizens, 
went, on the morrow, to the priory of St. Bar- 
tholomew, warning the prior and canons there 
that they should amend this presumption, and 
desistfrom it; which theyimmediately did. And 
it was proclaimed by the mayor and sheriffs of 
London, that every man should sell, buy, and 
weigh in that market as had been heretofore 
the custom.”’ The market mentioned here, is 
Bartholomew Fair; and it is not unlikely that 
the custom of the Lord Mayor's proclaiming it 
might have originated from this circumstance. 
The fair, at this period, was one of the most 
important in England. It was largely attended 
by the Yorkshire clothiers and wool-staplers— 
hence the importance of the beam used there : 
and to this fair the wardens of the drapers, for 
whom it was especially appointed, came, with 
the standard ell—with which they had the right 
of measuring every piece of cloth set for sale ; 
and the merchant tailors” wardens brought their 
silver yard measure—with which all linen goods 
were to be measured; and the grocers, or spi- 
cerers, had right of search, lest ‘ untrue 
powder of cinnamon,”’ and such like enormities, 
should be sold for true; while the goldsmiths 
went in solemn procession, to detect the coun- 
terfeit jewellery, and “dyscetful thynges,”’ which, 
even at this early period were to be found in 
abundance. As the fair, therefore, although a 
source of emolument to the Priory, was under 
such complete surveillance of the city com- 
panies, the ~~ to set up this ‘new beam” 
must have naturally excited great indignation. 
There is no doubt that the king would have 
profited largely by it—as ‘“tronage” was one 
of his sources of emolument. So, disappointed 
in this case, he threw the weight of his royal 
favour into their rivals’ scale, and patronized 
the fair held at Westminster on St. Edward’s 
day. This might appear of but little moment; 
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but in 1248, we find that the citizens were 
compelled to bring their goods to that fair— 
which lasted fifteen days—and that, during all 
that time, “all the shops, and booths of the 
London traders were shut up.” And this 
naturally added another occasion of irritation to 
the many that already existed between the 
citizens and the king. 

Soon after, as we learn from other sources, 
Henry’s embarrassments, owing to his excessive 
extravagance, increased to such a degree, that 
for “a consideration,” he became willing to do 
anything—even to reconfirm the Great Charter 
and the Charter of the Forests. This he at 
length did, with due solemnity, on the 13th of 
May; when “ the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
thirty bishops, clad in pontificals, with lighted 
candles, in the Great Hall at Westminster, by 
assent of the lord king, excommunicated all 
those who might require, or cause, that the 
liberties contained in those charters might, in 
any article, be infringed or lessened, after that 
day.”” King, archbishop, and nearly all the 
bishops, however, in less than three years, 
forgot the solemn oaths which they had sworn, 
and all the terrors of excommunication. But 
the King at this time was in a granting 
mood; so the chronicler goes on to tell us 
that, ‘at the same time, the King, by a 
new charter, confirmed to the citizens of Lon- 
don all their liberties, laws, and customs, 
which they had had in the time of Henry L., 
used and not used ;—and further granted that 
the mayor, whom it had formerly been the cus- 
tom to present to the King, wherever he might 
be, should in future be presented to the barons 
of the Exchequer, if the King were not in Lon- 
don.” * ‘And be it known,” is the emphatic 
conclusion, “that the citizens then gave the lord 


king five hundred marks, that they might have 


this charter.’” A very good understanding 
seems to have subsisted, for a short time, between 
the King and the citizens; for we find him 
issuing his precept to the Sheriff of Middle- 
sex, for destroying all the wears in the river, to 
the westward,—while the sheriffs also caused all 
those between London and the sea to be destroyed 
soon after. In the following year, ‘“ about the 
feast of the Nativity of the blessed Mary, peace 
was made between the citizens of London and 
the Abbot of Waltham: who before were at 
variance, because the Abbot would take stallage 
of them in the market at Waltham; and for 
this cause, all belonging to London withdrew, 
and would not come to the said markets for 
three years and more.” The Abbot, however, 
was compelled eventually to yield his demand, 
and consent that all citizens who came to the 
markets should be free from tolls. This entry, 
as well as the foregoing one, relating to the 
prior of St. Bartholomew, must appear strange 
to those who imagine that our forefathers were 
completely under the bidding of the priest. 


One or two old English chronicles mention that 
gold money was first coined by Henry ILI. As this 
is not corroborated by the contemporary monk- 
ish chroniclers, and as no specimen is in exist- 
ence, later writers, with the exception of Carte, 
have disbelieved the assertion; and the reign of 
his son has been assigned as the earliest period 
of our gold coinage. From the unquestionable 
testimony of the present Chronicle, we learn 
that, in the year 1257, ‘“‘The King coined gold 
money of the weight of two sterlings, of the 
purest gold, and willed that it should pass cur- 
rent for twenty sterlings.”” The remainder of 
the paragraph shall be given at length :— 

“On the first Sunday after All Saints, the Mayor 
and citizens of London having appeared before the 
Lord King, according to his precept, atthe Exchequer, 
he adjured them, by the faith they held toward him, 
that they would say according to their consciences, 





whether the aforesaid money would be for the general | 


advantage of the realm, or not. They, having con- 
sulted among themselves, came before the King, 
saying, That by this money great injury might arise 
to the realm, and chiefly to the poor, the whole chat- 
tels of many of whom were not worth one piece of 
gold. And furthermore, they said that gold would be- 
come much deteriorated in consequence of this money 
being dispersed in many hands; as even now appeared, 
for plate gold (aurum de foliv), which had always been 
worth ten marks, was now worth only nine or eight. 
Then, after many reasons had been given why this 
money would not be useful, the Lord King said, ‘I 
will that this money be current, each coin for twenty 
sterlings, but that no one shall be compelled to take 
it ; and whoever takes it shall be allowed to exchange 
it where he will, without loss; and if he will, he 
may come to our Treasury, and he shall have for 
every gold piece nineteen and a half pieces of silver 
money.” 

The citizens, however, were evidently still 
unreconciled to this gold coinage; and as it 
appears, from the above statement, to have been 
circulated at a lower rate than gold bullion, it 
was doubtless soon melted in the crucibles of the 
goldsmiths,—which will easily account for no 
specimens having been discovered. The king’s 
exigencies, notwithstanding all the various ways 
and means which the ingenuity of his chief 
officers could discover, became, however, more 
and more pressing; while his exactions,—and, 
more galling still, the exactions of the queen’s 
foreign relations,— grew more unbearable: 
so, the barons, many of whose fathers had 
taken arms against King John, determined to 
compel him, in the words of Matthew Paris, 
“to yield to his natural people.”” The country, 
about this time, appears to have been in a very 
unsettled state; and a failing harvest, in 1257, 
accelerated the crisis. The chronicler notes, 
under the date of this year, that numbers of 
villagers resorted to London; being driven 
thither by hunger, of which many thousands 
died, and many thousands more would have 
died also, ‘“‘but for the corn that at this time 
was brought from Germany.” 

The chronicler, unfortunately, does not afford 
us much information on any proceedings, how- 
ever important, that took place out of London. 
This is, however, less to be regretted, as Roger 
Wendover and the Burton Annals supply the 
deficiency. ‘Thus, while in the former of these 
chroniclers we have a full account of the steps 
that led to the calling of the celebrated parlia- 
ment at Oxford, and in the latter a most inter- 
esting narrative of the proceedings there, our 
London chronicler merely says, ‘ ‘This year was 
the mad parliament held at Oxford, about the feast 
of St. Barnabas; in which parliament it was 
ordered and provided by many earls and barons 
of England to abolish those evil customs with 
which the kingdom in the time of this king had 
so long and out of measure been oppressed and 
afflicted by the said king, and the other most 
powerful men of the kingdom. ‘To which the 
King, against his will, gave assent, and swore 
to it.” For Henry to “give his assent and 
swear,” and then break his oath, was, as we 
have already seen, no new thing.—Indeed, 
as Mr. Hallam justly says, “he seems to 
have passed his life in a series of perjuries ;”” no 
wonder, then, that he determined to maintain the 
Oxford provisions no longer than he was com- 
pelled. The title ‘‘ Mad Parliament,” which is 
given by Wykes,—almost the only monkish 
chronicler who takes part with the king against 
the people,—and by the present chronicler, also, 
to the important assembly at Oxford, is a very 
remarkable one. That a meeting, expressly 
convened to curb the power of the king, should 
be treated to some of the opprobrious names 
which in later times were bestowed on assem- 
blies of men, who 

Knew their rights, and knowing dared maintain, 





— [Mav 


is natural enough; but that such an epithe 
should be applied to a parliament, more 
two-thirds of whose provisions had actually }, 
come the law of the land when the Chresi 
before us was written, is strange indeed, Mick 
it not have arisen from the circumstance of the 
burgesses, as representatives of the commonalty 
being summoned? In the preceding contes 
with King John all the deliberations were car 
ried on by nobles, or by those who ranked 
such,—among whom were the chief London 
citizens, probably the aldermen; and the m 
who were from time to time summoned to Paul's 
Cross, were so summoned merely to give their 
assent. But here burgesses were summoned 4 
representatives of the chief cities,—and ther 
were representatives of the commons of eae) 
county, too; and these, not called together 
merely to petition, or to join in assent, but tp 
deliberate,—to deliberate in conjunction with 
the chief nobles of the land! A precious boop 
did this appear to the people,—who still looked 
back, though through dim tradition, to the “ wij 
freedom of Saxon times ;”’ but to the lawyer 
learned in feudal precedents, the case was ex. 
travagant,—out of all knowledge,—it was mai. 
ness indeed ! 

By the inhabitants of London the Oxford 
provisions were welcomed; and on the “ mor. 
row of St. Mary, the king being at Westminster, 
some of the aforesaid barons came to the Guild. 
hall,—that is, the earl marshal (de Bigod), the 
Lord Simon de Montfort, John Fitz Galfrid, 
and others, bearing with them a certain charter, 
to which hung the seals of many barons, and 
also of the lord king, and Edward his son,” 
To this ‘‘ the mayor, aldermen, and others 
in the city,” appended the common seal, and 
they consented to observe the provisions, “te. 
serving to themselves all their liberties and 
custoins.”” Afterwards, the barons held con 
ferences, from day to day,—sometimes at the 
New Temple, and sometimes elsewhere, for the 
better arranging the usages and customs of the 
realm. 

The citizens, indeed, had good cause to 
adhere to Simon de Montfort ; for we find, just 
after, that the purveyors were prohibited from 
taking goods for the king or his household, 
without immediate payment, and that “ who 
ever should dare to come, and should be con- 
victed of so doing, should be imprisoned.” 
The city also gained the day against “the men 
of Southwark,”’—who laid claim to a portion of 
the bridge; whereas the sheriffs showed “ that, 
as the whole river belonged to the city, the 
bridge did also, and this was confirmed.” 

The new justiciary, Roger de Bigod, although 
the chronicler allows that he attended from day 
to day to his legal duties, falls under his cer 
sure for his judgment against the London baker 
—who seem to have taken the opportunity of 
this excited time to make their loaves of even 
shorter weight than heretofore. They were, 
therefore, all brought before the justiciary and 
the Earl of Gloucester; by whom they wert 
adjudged, ‘not to be put in the pillory, as ws 
aforetime the custom, but, at the will of the afore- 
said justiciary and earl, against the ancient cut 
tom of the city and of the whole realm, set 
in tumbrells.”” Now, really, the tumbrell, wit 
its accompanying brass basins and dirt and 
stones, must have been, we should think, fully 
equivalent to the pillory. The chronicler, 
however, in another part, informs us, that the 
pillory, which was of stone, and in Westcheap, 
was almost broken down; but from the joy#! 
which, in a subsequent entry, he notes Its +4 
ration, he really appears to have viewed Hr 
possession of a pillory with the same pride tha 
the truculent barons of Germany boasted of their 
gallows-tree, 
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The following year, we find that, on the occa- 

.» of the parliament being held at Westmin- 
- so many nobles and their armed retainers 
~ that the authorities feared for the peace 
ofthe city. A meeting, therefore, took place 
between the king’s brother, Richard, king of the 
Romans, and the mayor, and others,—at which 
was agreed that neither the king’s son Edward, 
the Earl of Gloucester, with whom he was 
veasinee, should enter the city, nor any one 
dse who might be suspected; and it was pro- 
vided that all above fifteen years of age should 
be well armed, and the gates strictly kept. 
nirs, however, went on smoothly for some 
fine; until the king, being set free from his 
by the convenient aid of the Holy See, 
roceeded to adopt his former ways,—and, asa 
frst attempt, appointed Philip Basset, in the 
nom of the chief justiciary, Roger Bigod. 


«And from this, and other causes, dissensions 
min broke out between the king and the afore- 
gid barons.” —These we must defer to a future 


notice.” 





Pictures from Italy. By Charles Dickens. 

Bradbury & Evans. 
Wirn the first fruits of Mr. Dickens’s Italian 
travel alarge public have already made acquaint- 
me, in the columns of the Daily News; but 
nay of the Atheneum readers belong to a 
yrld which, receiving no message from the 

itical one, will have missed these letters as 
terein promulgated,—and to such, a glance at 
teir revelations will be welcome. These are, 
however, of the very slightest texture—revela- 
tins rather of Mr. Dickens’s own personality 
nits Italian mood, than of the scenes through 
thich he passed. The substance of the small 
wume is not so much Italy visited by Mr. 
Dickens as Mr. Dickens visited by Italy. Phy- 
ognomies more than features were observed,— 
impressions rather than facts arerecorded. And 
viut else should Mr. Dickens have brought us 
fomafield like that which he traversed,—seeing 
that he is rather a poet than either an antiqua- 
fim or a connoisseur? ‘Many books,” he 
ay3,— 

“have been written upon Italy, affording many 
nes of studying the history of that interesting 
utry, and the innumerable associations entwined 
aout it, I make but little reference to that stock 
dinformation; not at all regarding it as a necessary 
tmsequence of my having had recourse to the store- 
house for my own benefit, that I should reproduce its 
tally accessible contents before the eyes of my 
males, * * * There is, probably, not a famous 
Picture or Statue in all Italy but could be easily 
buried under a mountain of printed paper devoted 
dissertations on it. I do not, therefore, though 
neamest admirer of Painting and Sculpture, expa- 
tate at any length on famous Pictures and Statues. 

is Book is a series of faint reflections—mere sha- 
iors in the water—of places to which the imagina- 
tus of most people are attracted in a greater or less 
igre, on which mine had dwelt for years, and 
ttich have some interest for all. The greater part 

f the descriptions were written on the spot, and 
tathome, from time to time, in private letters. I 
not mention the circumstance as an excuse for 
uy defects they may present, for it would be none ; 

4% guarantee to the Reader that they were at 
penned in the fulness of the subject, and with 
liveliest impressions of novelty and freshness. 
they have ever a fanciful and idle air, perhaps 
the reader will suppose them written in the shade of 

‘umy Day, in the midst of the objects of which 
bey treat, and will like them none the worse for 

ing such influences of the country upon them.” 

Accordingly, the book is to be taken on its 
‘1 proposition; and the reader is not to ex- 
Mtta treatise on Art or an historical argument, 
Yhere the writer offers merely his “ shadows in 

“water.” The former is requested to take 


liedentials, for the different places which are 





the subject of its author’s reminiscences, from 
the author himself; and he offers their passport 
as his companions to those only who can be thus 
described in the terms of its specification :— 

Complexion ° Fair. 

Eyes .. ee Very cheerful. 

Nose. . Not supercilious. 

Mouth Smiling. 

Visage ee ee oe +. Beaming. 

General Expression ee .. Extremely agreeable. 

Those of our own readers who answer to the 
signalement may like to know how Genoa— 
where Mr. Dickens and his family spent a year 
—first revolted, and then won upon the tem- 
perament of, the writer :— 

“The way lay through the main streets, but not 
through the Strada Nuova, or the Strada Balbi, 
which are the famous streets of palaces. I never, in 
my life, was so dismayed! The wonderful novelty 
of everything, the unusual smells, the unaccount- 
able filth (though it is reckoned the cleanest of 
Italian towns), the disorderly jumbling of dirty 
houses, one upon the roof of another, the passages 
more squalid and more close than any in Saint 
Giles’s or old Paris; in and out of which, not vaga- 
bonds, but well-dressed women, with white veils and 
great fans, were passing and repassing ; the perfect 
absence of resemblance in any dwelling-house, or 
shop, or wall, or post, or pillar, to anything one had 
ever seen before ; and the disheartening dirt, diseom- 
fort, and decay, perfectly confounded me. I fell into 
a dismal reverie. I am conscious of a feverish and 
bewildered vision of saints and virgins’ shrines at 
the street corners—of great numbers of friars, monks, 
and soldiers—of vast red curtains waving in the door- 
ways of the churches—of always going up hill, and 
yet seeing every other street and passage going higher 
up—of fruit stalls with fresh lemons and oranges 
hanging in garlands made of vine-leaves—of a guard- 
house and a drawbridge—and some gateways—and 
vendors of iced water sitting with little trays upon 
the margin of the kennel—and this is all the con- 
sciousness I had until I was set down in a rank, 
dull, weedy court-yard, attached to a kind of pink 
jail, and was told I lived, there. I little thought, 
that day, that I should ever come to have an 
attachment for the very stones in the streets of 
Genoa, and to look back upon the city with affec- 
tion as connected with many hours of happiness and 
quiet.” 

Of the writer’s immediate domicile — the 
place where he “ was told he lived’’—the fol- 
lowing is a part description :— 

“The first impressions of such a place as ALBARO, 
the suburb of Genoa where I am now, as my Ameri- 
can friends would say, ‘ located,’ can hardly fail, I 
should imagine, to be mournful and disappointing. It 
requires a little time and use to overcome the feeling 
of depression consequent, at first,on so much ruin 
and neglect. * * This sequestered spot is approached 
by lanes so very narrow, that when we arrived at the 
Custom-house, we found the people here had taken 
the measure of the narrowest among them, and were 
waiting to apply it to the carriage ; which ceremony 
was gravely performed in the street, while we all 
stood by, in breathless suspense. It was found to be 
a very tight fit, but just a possibility, and no more— 
as I am reminded every day, by the sight of various 
large holes which it punched in the walls on either 
side as it came along. We are more fortunate, I 
am told, than an old lady who took a house in these 
parts not long ago, and who stuck fast in her carriage 
in a lane; and as it was impossible to open one of 
the doors, she was obliged to submit to the indignity 
of being hauled through one of the little front 
windows, like a harlequin. When you have got 
through these narrow lanes, you come to an archway, 
imperfectly stopped up by a rusty old gate—my gate. 
The rusty old gate has a bell to correspond, which 
you ring as long as you like, and which nobody 
answers, as it has no connexion whatever with the 
house. But there is a rusty old knocker, too—very 
loose, so that it slides round when you touch it—and 
if you learn the trick of it, and knock long enough, 
somebody comes. The Brave Courier comes, and 
gives you admittance. You walk into a seedy little 
garden, all wild and weedy, from which the vineyard 
opens; cross it, enter a square hall like a cellar, walk 
up a cracked marble staircase, and pass into a most 





enormous room with a vaulted roof and whitewashed 
walls: not unlike a great methodist chapel. This 
is the sala. It has five windows and five doors, and 
is decorated with pictures which would gladden the 
heart of one of those picture-cleaners in London who 
hang up, as a sign, a picture divided, like death and 
the lady, at the top of the old ballad: which always 
leaves you in a state of uncertainty whether the 
ingenious professor has cleaned one half or dirtied 
the other. The furniture of this sala is a sort of red 
brocade. All the chairs are immovable, and the 
sofa weighsseveral tons. On thesamefloor,and opening 
out of this same chamber, are dining-room, draw- 
ing-room, and divers bed-rooms: each with a multi- 
plicity of doors and windows. Up stairs are divers 
other gaunt chambers, and a kitchen; and down 
stairs is another kitchen, which, with all sorts of 
strange contrivances for burning charcoal, looks like 
an alchemical laboratory. There are also some half- 
dozen small sitting-rooms, where the servants, in this 
hot July, may escape from the heat of the fire, and 
where the Brave Courier plays all sorts of musical 
instruments of his own manufacture, all the evening 
long. A mighty old, wandering, ghostly, echoing, 
grim, bare house it is,as ever I beheld or thought of.” 

But it was not long ere the author’s nature 
began to harmonize with the characters of the 
place :— 

“Tn the course of two months the flitting shapes 
and shadows of my dismal entering reverie gradually 
resolved themselves into familiar forms and sub- 
stances; and I already began to think that when 
the time should come, a year hence, for closing the 
long holiday and turning back to England, I might 
part from Genoa with anything but a glad heart. 
It is a place that ‘grows upon you’ every day. 
There seems to be always something to find out in 
it. There are the most extraordinary alleys and by- 
waysto walk about in. Youcan lose your way (what 
a comfort that is when you are idle!) twenty times 
a-day if you like, and turn up again under the most 
unexpected and surprising difficulties. It abounds 
in the strangest contrasts; things that are pictu- 
resque, ugly, mean, magnificent, delightful, and 
offensive, break upon the view at every turn.” 

Once familiarized with the light in which the 
pictures of Genoese life are to be viewed, the 
writer saw many curious effects, which he has 
rendered with a light, sketchy, but expressive 
pencil. The peasant women, with naked feet 
and legs, whoare so constantly washing clothes 
in the public tanks and in every stream and 
ditch, have a method of disposing of their 
infant incumbrances, for such occasions, which is 
not much more commendable as a resource than 
that of Godfrey’s Cordial :— 

“Tt is not unusual to see, lying on the edge of 
the tank at these times, or on another flat stone, 
an unfortunate baby tightly swathed up, arms and 
legs and all, in an enormous quantity of wrapper, so 
that it is unable to move a toe or finger. This cus- 
tom (which we often see represented in old pictures) 
is universal among the common people. A child is 
left anywhere without the possibility of crawling away, 
or is accidentally knocked off a shelf, or tumbled 
out of bed, or is hung up to a hook now and then, 
and left dangling like a doll at an English rag-shop, 
without the least inconvenience to any body. I was 
sitting one Sunday, soon after my arrival, in the 
little country church of San Martino, a couple of 
miles from the city, while a baptism took place. I 
saw the priest, and an attendant with a large taper, 
and a man and a woman, and some others; but I 
had no more idea, until the ceremony was all over, 
that it was a baptism, or that the curious little stiff 
instrument that was passed from one to another in 
the course of the ceremony by the handle—like a 
short poker—was a child than I had that it was my 
own christening. I borrowed the child afterwards 
fora minute or two (it was lying across the font 
then) and found it very red in the face, but perfectly 
quiet, and not to be bent on any terms. The num- 
ber of cripples in the streets soon ceased to surprise 
me.” 

The Theatre of the Marionetti, a feature of 
Italian diversion which has been so often de- 
scribed, presents exactly those points of the 
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whose observation this writer 


humorous in 
excels :— 
“The Theatre of Puppets, or Marionetti—a famous 
company from Milan—is, without any exception, the 
drollest exhibition I ever beheld in my life. 
saw anything so exquisitely ridiculous. 


I never 
They look 
between four and five feet high, but are really 
much smaller ; for when a musician in the orchestra 
happens to put his hat on the stage, it becomes 
alarmingly gigantic, and almost blots out an actor. 
They usually play a comedy, and a ballet. The 
comic man in the comedy I saw, one summer night, is 
a waiter at an hotel. There never was such a loco- 
motive actor, since the world began. Great pains 
are taken with him. He has extra joints in his legs: 
and a practical eye, with which he winks at the pit, 
in a manner that is absolutely insupportable to a 
stranger, but which the initiated audience, mainly 
composed of the common people, receive (so they 
do everything else) quite as a matter of course, and 
as if he were a man. His spirits are prodigious. 
He continually shakes his legs, and winks his eye. 
And there is a heavy father with grey hair, who sits 
down on the regular conventional stage-bank, and 
blesses his daughter in the regular conventional way, 
who is tremendous. No one would suppose it pos- 
sible that anything short of a real man could be so 
tedious. Itis the triumph of art. In the ballet, 
an Enchanter runs away with the Bride, in the very 
hour of her nuptials. He brings her to his cave, 
and tries to soothe her, They sit down on a sofa 
(the regular sofa! in the regular place, O.P. Second 
Entrance !) and a procession of musicians enter; one 


creature playing a drum, and knocking himself off | 


his legs at every blow. These failing to delight her, 
dancers appear. Four first; then two ; the two; the 
flesh-coloured two. The way in which they dance ; 
the height to which they spring ; the impossible and 
inhuman extent to which they pirouette ; the reve- 
lation of their preposterous legs; the coming down 
with a pause, on the very tips of their toes, when the 
music requires it; the gentleman’s retiring up, when 
it is the lady’sturn ; and the lady’s retiring up, when 
it is the gentleman’s turn ; the final passion of a pas- 
de-deux ; and the going off with a bound !—TI shall 
never see a real ballet with a composed countenance 
again. I went, another night, to see these Puppets 
act a play called ‘ St. Helena, or the death of Napo- 
leon.’ It began by the disclosure of Napoleon, with 
an immense head, seated on a sofa in his chamber at 
St. Helena; to whom his valet entered, with this ob- 
scure announcement : ‘Sir Yew ud se on Low!’ (the 
ow, as in cow). Sir Hudson (that you could have 
seen his regimentals!) was a perfect mammoth of a 
man, to Napoleon; hideously ugly ; with a monstrously 
disproportionate face, and a great clump for the lower 
jaw, to express his tyrannical and obdurate nature. 
He began his system of persecution, by calling his 
prisoner ‘ General Buonaparte ;’ to which the latter 
replied, with the deepest tragedy, ‘ Sir Yew ud se on 
Low, call menot thus. Repeat that phrase and leave 
me! I am Napoleon, Emperor of France!’ Sir 
Yew ud se on, nothing daunted, proceeded to enter- 
tain him with an ordinance of the British Govern- 
ment, regulating the state he should preserve, and the 
furniture of his rooms: and limiting his attendants 
to four or five persons. ‘ Four or five for me!” said 
Napoleon. ‘Me! One hundred thousand men were 
lately at my sole command ; and this English officer 
talks of four or five for me!’ Throughout the piece, 
Napoleon (who talked very like the real Napoleon, 
and was, for ever, having small soliloquies by himself ) 
was very bitter on ‘ these English officers,’ and ‘ these 
English soldiers :’ to the great satisfaction of the 
audience, who were perfectly delighted to have Low 
bullied; and who, whenever Low said ‘ General 
Buonaparte’ (which he always did: always receiving 
the same correction) quite execrated him. It would 
be hard to say why; for Italians have little cause to 
sympathise with Napoleon, Heaven knows. There 
was no plot at all, except that a French officer, dis- 
guised as an Englishman, came to propound a plan 
of escape; and being discovered, but not before Na- 
poleon had magnanimously refused to steal his free- 
dom, was immediately ordered off by Low to be 
hanged, in two very long speeches, which Low 
made memorable, by winding up with ‘ Yas!"—to 
show that he was English—which brought down 
thunders of applause. Napoleon was so affected 


with this catastrophe, that he fainted away on the 
spot, and was carried out by two other puppets. 
Judging from what followed, it would appear that 
he never recovered the shock ; for the next act showed 
him, in a clean shirt, in his bed (curtains crimson and 
white), where a lady, prematurely dressed in mourn- 
ing, brought two little children, who kneeled down 
by the bed-side, while he made a decent end ; the 
last word on his lips being ‘ Vatterlo.’ It was un- 
speakably ludicrous. Buonaparte’s boots were so 
wonderfully beyond control, and did such marvellous 
things of their own accord: doubling themselves up, 
and getting under tables, and dangling in the air, and 
sometimes skating away with him, out of all human 
knowledge, when he was in full speech—mischances 
which were not rendered the less absurd, by a settled 
melancholy depicted in his face. To put an end to 
one conference with Low, he had to go toa table, 
and read a book: when it was the finest spectacle I 
ever beheld, to see his body bending over the volume, 
like a boot-jack, and his sentimental eyes glaring 
obstinately into the pit. He was prodigiously good, 
in bed, with an immense collar to his shirt, and his 
little hands outside the coverlet. So was Dr. Antom- 
marchi, represented by a puppet with long lank hair, 
like Mawworm’s, who, in consequence of some de- 
rangement of his wires, hovered about the couch like 
a vulture, and gave medical opinions in the air. He 
was almost as good as Low, though the latter was 
great at all times—a decided brute and villain, beyond 
all possibility of mistake. Low was especially fine 
at the last, when, hearing the doctor and the valet 
say, * The Emperor is dead !” he pulled out his watch, 
and wound up the piece (not the watch) by exclaim- 
| ing, with characteristic brutality,‘ Ha!ha! Eleven 
minutes to six! The General dead! and the spy 
hanged!’ This brought the curtain down, trium- 
phantly.”’ 

It is a breath from a far other dramatic world 
than this that breathes over Verona,—and woos 
the English pilgrim thither, as to a shrine :— 

“T had been half afraid to go to Verona, lest it 
should at all put me out of conceit of Romeo and 
Juliet. But, I was no sooner come into the old 
Market-place, than the misgiving vanished. It is so 
fanciful, quaint, and picturesque a place, formed by 
such an extraordinary and rich variety of fantastic 
buildings, that there could be nothing better at the 
core of even this romantic town: scene of one of 
the most romantic and beautiful of stories. It was 
natural enough to go straight from the Market-place 
to the House of the Capulets, now degenerated into 
a most miserable little inn. Noisy vetturini and 
muddy market carts were disputing possession of the 
yard, which was ankle deep in dirt, with a brood of 
splashed and bespattered geese ; and there was a 
grim-visaged dog, viciously panting in a doorway, 
who would certainly have had Romeo by the leg, the 
moment he put it over the wall, if he had existed 
and been at large in those times. The orchard fell 
into other hands, and was parted off many years ago; 
but there used to be one attached to the house—or 
at all events there may have been,—and the hat 
(Cappéllo), the ancient cognizance of the family, 
may still be seen, carved in stone, over the gate- 
way of the yard. The geese, the market-carts, their 
drivers, and the dog, were somewhat in the way of 
the story it must be confessed; and it would have 
been pleasanter to have found the house empty, and 
to have been able to walk through the disused 
rooms. But the hat was unspeakably comfortable; 
and the place where the garden used to be, hardly 
less so. Besides, the house is a distrustful, jealous- 
looking house as one would desire to see, though of 
a very moderate size. So I was quite satisfied with 
it, as the veritable mansion of old Capulet, and was 
correspondingly grateful in my acknowledgments to 
an extremely unsentimental middle-aged lady, the 
Padrona of the Hotel, who was lounging on the 
threshold looking at the geese; and who at least 
resembled the Capulets in the one particular of being 
very great indeed in the ‘Family’ way. From 
Juliet’s home, to Juliet’s tomb, is a transition as 
natural to the visitor, as to fair Juliet herself, or to 
the proudest Juliet that ever has taught the torches 
to burn bright in any time. So, I went off, with a 
guide, to an old, old garden, once belonging to an old, 
old convent, I suppose ; and being admitted, at a 
shattered gate, by a bright-eyed woman who was 








washing clothes, went down some walks where fresh 
plants and young flowers were prettily growing 
fragments of old wall, and ivy-covered mounds; and 
was shown a little tank, or water trough, which the 
bright-eyed woman—drying her arms upon her ’k 
chief, called, ‘La tomba di Giulietta la sferteada? 
With the best disposition in the world to believe, | 
could do no more than believe that the bright-eved 
woman believed ; so I gave her that much credit, 
and her customary fee in ready money. It wes 
pleasure, rather than a disappointment, that Tuliet'y 
resting-place was forgotten. However consolatory it 
may have been to Yorick’s Ghost, to hear the feet 
upon the pavement overhead, and, twenty timesa day 
the repetition of his name, it is better for Juliet is 
lie out of the track of tourists, and to have no Visitors 
but such as come to graves in spring-rain, and sweet 
air, and sunshine.” 

Mr. Dickens’s light hand introduces a plea- 
sant novelty into the Italian landscape as well 
as into the Italian piéce de genre ; and we shall 
present our readers with further copies of his 
pictures next week. 
























The Education of the Poor in England an 
Europe. By Joseph Kay, Esq. Hatchard, 
WE need not enter into the controversy between 
Dr. Whewell and Mr. Kay respecting the pub- 
lication of this volume ;—the subject is one 
which we deem of vital importance to the coun- 
try, and, therefore, well worthy of being inves 
tigated by the Travelling Bachelor of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. We have, however, to 
complain that Mr. Kay has very imperfectly 
examined the state of primary education either 
in Englandorin Europe. His personal researches 
have been confined to a portion of Switzerland; 
for in France he appears to have limited his 
inquiries to Paris, and to have estimated the 
rest of the kingdom from the documents in the 
bureau of the Ministry of Public Instruction 
Now, in educational statistics, facts can very 
rarely be inferred with correctness from figures. 
The latter indicate with some correctness the 
quantity of masters and pupils ; but give uslittle 
aid in estimating the quality of the instruction 
given by the one or received by the other. An 
error of this kind appears in the first of Mr. 
Kay’s statistical tables which we opened,—a 
comparison of the state of education in fifteen 
departments. Now, in France, field labour 
begins at a very early stage of life, and occv- 
pies nearly nine months of every year. The 
school attendance, therefore, in the agricultural 
and vine-growing departments, extends over 


little more, and often not so much, as threej 


months in the year; while the tables make 1 
distinction between this limited attendance and 
continuous instruction. The culture of the vine 
requires almost unremitting attention from the 
middle of February to the gathering of the 
grapes; the hay and grain harvests follow in 
rapid succession,—and then comes the vintage, 
at which no hand is useless. In consequence 
of the peasants being to a large extent propre 
tors, it is difficult for farmers to procure hi 
labourers ; and they are consequently compell 
to employ the members of their own families 
The three winter months alone remain for it- 
struction; but from them deductions are to be 
made for bad weather, impracticable roads, and 
diseases incident to the season. We fear that 
the scanty measure which remains neither fultis 
the wise intentions of the legislator nor satisie 
the wants of the peasant. d 
Another sad abatement from the picture pr 
sented by the statistical returns must be made 
for the miserable remuneration paid to the 
teachers. In the Basses Alpes and Basses 
Pyrénées, the salary of the master of a pws 
school, including fees from pupils an pub Ie 
stipend, is less than eighty centimes per or 
that is to say, less than the sum allowed by 
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nent for the maintenance of a convict 
sate on public works. There are 51,000 

>° schools in France; but we want to 
ow many are directed by masters paid 
xithe rate of less than 8d. per day ? 

j¢comes within our own knowledge that the su- 

rior primary schools (les écoles supérieures élé- 
reataires) are of very different degrees of merit. 

They have, indeed, all improved under the new 

gstem of inspection ; but in many districts the 

‘ypriority to the primary schools is merely no- 

. There is, for instance, a very marked 
jiference between the efficiency of the schools 

{Picardy and Normandy. 

Mr. Kay says not a word about the most 
luable part of the French system of educa- 
jon,—the industrial schools (/es écoles des arts 
inétiers). It would take more space than we 
an command to supply the deficiency ; but we 
pation them, to show that Travelling Bachelors 
dould pay attention to the details of a system, 

fore pronouncing on its principles. . 

Mr. Kay has paid more attention to Switzer- 
ud than to France,—because he had, there, no 
watral bureau either to guide or to limit his 
inquiries : and from this part of his work we 
dull make some extracts, containing very valu- 
ile suggestions. In the Swiss schools, the same 
ules of religious instruction prevail as have 
jen established in the schools under the Na- 
onal Board in Ireland; and with the same 
satisfactory result :— 

*M. Gauthey, a Presbyterian clergyman and 
jector of the Normal schools at Lausanne, M. 
Veli, director of the Normal school near Con- 
guee, the professors of the Normal school in 
jyovie, M. Schneider von Langnau, minister of 
piilie instruction in the canton of Berne, and M. 
Felenberg, of Hofwyl, all assured me that they did 
wtfind the least inconvenience resulting from the 
struction of different sects in the same schools. 
Those who differ in faith from the master of the 
shool are allowed to absent themselves from the 
detrinal lessons given in the school, and are required 
attend one of their own clergy, for the purpose of 
meiving from him their doctrinal instruction. Even 
in Fribourg, a canton governed by Catholic priests, 
rho are themselves under the influence of the Jesuits, 
Protestants may be found mingled with the Catho- 
licsin the schools, and are allowed to absent them- 
elves during the hours of religious lessons ; and, in 
Anovie, a canton which has lately so distinguished 
itself by its opposition to the Jesuits of Lucerne, I 
fund that several of the professors in the Normal 
shool were Catholics, and that the utmost tolerance 
ws manifested to all the Catholics attending the 
antonal schools. The Swiss governments perceived 
that, if the powerful sects in the several cantons were 

orefuse education to the Dissenters, only one part 
ofthe population would be educated. They per- 
wived, also, chat secular education was necessary to 
te progress of religious education, and that they 
could secure neither without liberality ; and therefore, 
they resolved that all the children should be required 
wvattend school, and that all the schools should be 
opened to the whole population.” 

The account given of the Normal Schools is 
both valuable and interesting :— 

“Tshould like to enter upon a description of the 
tiferent Normal schools of Switzerland, were not 
that rather beside the purpose of this report ; but I 
cannot refrain from recording the unanimous opinion 
of the Swiss educators on two points connected with 
these schools, These are, the necessity of manual 
bour in connexion with the instruction given in 
the schools,—and the time which all are agreed upon 
necessary to the perfecting of a schoolmaster’s 
education. On the latter point, all with whom I 
conversed assured me that their experience had 
taught them that three years were absolutely neces- 
‘wy for the education of a master ; that wherever 
‘stime had been tried, it had always been found 
muficient ; and that in order that even three years 

id suffice, it was necessary that the young man 
tutering the Normal school should have completed 
ts education in the primary schools, With respect 








to the necessity of manual labour in a Normal school, 
opinions were hardly less unanimous. To the Ber- 
nese Normal schools, as well as to that at Kreuitz- 
lingen, conducted by Vehrli, the successor of 
Pestalozzi and Fellenberg, and to the Normal 
schools of Lucerne and Solleure, lands have been 
annexed, which are farmed and cultivated by the 
pupil-teachers. They are sufficiently extensive, in 
five of these schools, to employ all the young men 


| in the Normal school at least two hours per diem in 


their cultivation. On these lands all the pupil- 
teachers, accompanied by their professors, and clothed 


| in coarse farmers’ frocks, with thick wooden sandals, 


may be seen toiling most industriously, about the 
middle of the day, cultivating all the vegetables for 
the use of the household, as well as some for the 


| neighbouring markets: and could any one be taken 


among them at that period of the day, he would 


| imagine he saw before him a set of peasants at their 


daily labour, instead of the young aspirants to the 
much-respected profession of schoolmaster. Besides 
this labour in the fields, the young men are also re- 
quired to clean their apartments, to take charge of 
their own chambers, prepare their own meals, besides 
keeping all the premises in good repair. Thus the 
life of the pupil-teacher in Switzerland, during the 
time he remains at school, is one of the most labor- 
ious nature. He is never allowed to lose sight of 
the manner of life of the class from which he was 
selected, and with which he is afterwards required to 
associate. He is never allowed to forget that he is a 
peasant, so that he may not afterwards feel any dis- 
gust in mingling with peasants. In this manner they 
train their teachers in habits of thought and life ad- 
mirably suited to the laborious character of the pro- 
fession for which they are destined, and to the humble 
class who will be their companions in after life. The 
higher the instruction that is given toa pupil-teacher 
the more difficult and the more important is it to 
cherish his sympathies for the humble and often de- 
graded class among whom he will be called to live 
and exercise his important duties. In fact, as all the 
Swiss educators said, the great difficulty in educating 
a teacher of the poor is to avoid, in advancing his 
intelligence and elevating his religious and moral 
character, raising his tastes and feelings so much 
above the class from which he has been selected, 
and with which he is called upon afterwards to asso- 
ciate as teacher, adviser, and friend, as to render him 
disgusted with his humble companions, and with the 
toilsome duties of his profession. In educating the 
teachers, therefore, far above the peasant class whom 
they are intended to instruct, the Swiss cantons which 
I have mentioned are very careful to continually 
habituate them to the simplicity and laborious cha- 
racter of the peasant’s life; so that when they leave 
the Normal schools they find that they have changed 
froma situation of humble toil to one of comparative 
ease. They do not, therefore, become dissatisfied 
afterwards with their laborious employments; but are 
accustomed, even from their childhood, to combine a 
high developement of the intellect, and a great eleva- 
tion of the character, with the simplicity and drudgery 
of a peasant’s occupations.” 

In the present condition of the question of 
National Education, we deem the cause likely 
to be prejudiced rather than advanced by vague 
and general statements :—we could wish, there- 
fore, that Mr. Kay had deferred his publication 
until he had extended his inquiries. 





The Blackgown Papers. 
2vols. Wiley & Putnam. 
Tuovau Signor Mariotti’s entire mastery over 
English—even to the point of writing burlesque 
verse, in the modern Hudibrastic style of the 
Ingoldsby Legends—entitles him to take a 
place among our authors, we observe with plea- 
sure that he has not laid by the Italian. De- 
nationalized persons are apt to lose their own 
sincerity, as well as their power to interest 
others. A Heine becomes insufferable when 
he chooses to trick himself out in all the vaga- 
ries of “Young France.” Now, except for an 
occasional resolution to be too personal, and to 
carry out too far sympathies and antipathies 
which could only be imbibed from the coterie 


By L. Mariotti. 





influences of London, Signor Mariotti keeps his 
individuality as unbroken as heart could desire. 
He will not thank us for saying so; but his 
American preamble, to this olden of miscel- 
laneous Italian tales, as little approaches any- 
thing that American authors have given us, as 
one of Penry Williams’s Campagna scenes re- 
sembles a back-ground to one of Audubon’s 
— turkeys, or ‘Snipes in a leafy soli- 
tude.” 


Let us give one extract to show Signor 
Mariotti’s value as a witness to well-known 
matters. Who would not be glad of a series of 


pictures of Italian society—in spite of Lord 
Byron’s well-remembered declaration that “the 
Italians have no society’’—-from the hand which 
can so vividly paint the humours of the Veglione, 

i obsequies of The Carnival, at 


or the funera 
Parma ?-—— 


“Enter: the stage has been joined to the pit, so 
as to form an immense dancing-hall. This ducal 
theatre erected by the royal munificence of the 
reigning duchess, Maria Louisa, Archduchess of 
Austria, Ex-Empress of France, is wider than the 
Italian opera-house in London. It is all glittering 
with marble and gold, glaring and blazing with ten 
thousand tapers, flashing and dazzling like the palace 
of the sun. The moment you enter, you ure ab- 
sorbed and engulphed by the crowd—a mere drop 
in a vast ocean of life. Whoever ventures into this 
place is understood to forfeit the use of his legs, of 
his arms, of his free will. The crowd is divided 
into two vast currents, the one ascending, the other 
descending ; with the one you must ebb, with the 
other flow. It takes three or four hours for an able- 
bodied man to make the tour of the hall, borne by 
the tide. A steamer of four hundred horse power 
would not be able to stem it. If you only come here 
as a spectator, and if a thronged place is not too 
much to your taste, you will do well to go and take 
your seat by the side of that fair young countess, 
whom you see there behind a screen in her box on 
the ground-floor, almost on a level with the pit, and 
close upon the sorely beset entrance. Who that 
same lovely countess may be, you shall learn by- 
and-bye. Meanwhile, thank your stars, and make 
yourself at home with her. You need no introduc- 
tion, in carnival. The boxes, six tiers of which en- 
compass the whole building, offer a secure haven 
from the tempest that is roaring beneath. Females 
of rank and education are understood, many dutiful 
daughters and wives solemnly promise their respec- 
tive parents and consorts, never to set their foot on 
the heated pit-boards. In those tranquil recesses, 
secure against all profane intrusion, they sit, like so 
many Madonnas in their shrines, in all the glory of 
their charms, stared at, bowed at, fired at by a 
thousand eye-glasses, and, in their turn, courtseying, 
coquetting, tittering, and waving their fans—those 
telegraphic conveyers of female intelligence. Every 
box-door is wide open. Strangers never seen before, 
never afterwards to be seen, are entitled, masked or 
unmasked, to call. Every box is a kind of diminu- 
tive drawing-room, in which every lady holds an 
universal levee. Behind every box is a room ten feet 
by eight, with tiny sofas, and a tiny table, on which 
all the luxuries of Italian confectionary are hospi- 
tably spread. You find there the rich sponge-cake, 
the nun’s own sweetmeats, and the more fashionable 
maringue, with, perhaps, a couple of bottles of 
Vino d’ Asti, a sparkling wine, far more palatable, 
and not less racy and piquant than the choicest cham- 
pagne. At last, however, want of air and exercise, 
ennui, curiosity, the excitement of the enrapturing 
strains of the orchestra, and, above all, the artful 
insinuations of flattering cavaliers, and the irresist- 
ible force of example, have power to shake the 
determination even of the most reserved prude, and 
they allow themselves to be tempted, persuaded, and 
almost carried away by storm, but only for a few 
seconds, into the hall. Once launched into the 
surging eddies of that mare magnum, willing or un- 
willing, they are forced away by the stream, and 
their mammas are lucky enough if they can get 
them back again safe and sound, though a little the 
worse for rampling and tumbling, by daylight. For 
it is a fact, for which I shall by no means presume 
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to account, that ladies, even the most gentle and 
delicate, are, in Italy—and if in Italy alone, let 
the crush-room testify—desperately fond of a squeeze. 
A mighty squeeze to be sure is here. Your eyes 
grow dizzy and ache as you look down upon the 
swarming arena. The whole house is reeling and 
quaking, throbbing and panting, with the frantic joy 
of that giddy carousal. The harsh sound of thou- 


sands of voices, the shrill, Punch-like crowing and 
squeaking of the coucous; the hideous charivari of 


mock pipers and fiddlers, and swelling over all the 
full strokes of a military band; with the occasional 
rolling and clattering of the iron-wheeled chariot of 
the Montagnes Russes ; all this comes to your ears 
blended in a wild appalling clamour resembling the 
roar of a hurricane.” 

‘ Aurelia’ is, we doubt not, to be relied on, in 
regard to both fact and feeling, as a tale of 
Carbonarism in the University at Pavia. ‘ Mo- 
rello, or the Organ Boy’s Progress,’ is season- 
able, as an appeal in behalf of those melancholy 
little nuisances, the street musicians,—many of 
whom, the tale reminds us, are kidnapped, and 
cruelly treated when brought to England. 
‘ Maria Stella’ is a romantic bandit story :—like 
the above, stamped with a certain impress of 
nationality, which rescues it from the common- 

laces of melodrama. We could praise more 
highly yet ‘The Legend of San Nicold de Bari,’ 
— which, indeed, as a piece of English verse in 
the free-and-easy style, is extraordinary,—but 
for the intolerable repulsiveness of the cata- 
strophe. 





Travels of Lady Hester Stanhope. Narrated by 
her Physician. 
(Second Notice.] 

Our readers may remember that the publica- 
tion by this writer of Lady Hester Stanhope’s 
Memoirs, in the course of last year, drew 
down upon him the application of that 
critical lash which, not invented for his par- 
ticular case and shoulders, had been previ- 
ously and justly applied to revelations like 
his. ‘The author's plea for a suspension of the 
whip, in his own instance, was, that the con- 
fidences between himself and Lady Hester were 
meant to be broken; and that, like some other 
a personages, her Ladyship had talked in the 

irect intention that he should print. We have 
a strong idea that the choleric lady, had she 
been now alive, would have dealt with him 
much more unmercifully than his critics have 
done. On his own showing, she seems to have 
had no great respect for his understanding— 
and to have taken all reasonable occasions of 
showing it. She treated him often very like a 
lackey ; and would, we suspect, provide for him 
a very uncomfortable appearance before her 
own somewhat arbitrary moral police, could she 
now see him figuring in her cast-off garments. 
But be that as it may, Lady Hester is not the 
only, nor even the most important, party con- 
cerned in these disclosures. If it be true that 
she chose to make an exhibition of herself after 
death, she had yet no right—and her physician 
could derive none from her—to drag other per- 
sons on to her stage. The writer was, by every 
high and just principle, confidentially bound to 
many parties besides Lady Hester; and his 
patroness’s rashness of assertion, with which he 
was familiar, should have made him honourably 


cautious, had he possessed a mind deserving of 
higher estimation than that in which she held it. 
The subsequent authorized contradiction of inju- 
rious statements either made or repeated (for there 
istoo much dependence upon memory in a work 
like this, to make the involving of grave men 
and ot things other than dangerous and un- 


justifiable) by this ‘ physician,’ placed the matter 
in question in its serious light :—and now, what 
is the offender’s answer ?— 

“On the criticisms which were passed on that 
work, the ‘Memoirs of Lady Hester Stanhope,’ he 


feels bound, in justification of himself, to make a 
few observations. Unacquainted with the motives 
which actuated the writers of them, the public will, 
perhaps, when these are explained, entertain a 
different opinion from what, otherwise, it might be 
led todo. Mr. Pitt, during his long administration, 
was surrounded by many coadjutors, who were raised 
by his patronage and favour to high places in the 
government. His generous nature led him to tolerate 
in some of them a line of conduct based on principles 
and motives less pure than his own. These men, in 
becoming the channel of advancement to others of 
an inferior class, created a host of followers, who 
thought it, and, where they survive, may think it 
still, a party duty to support the reputation of those 
persons to whom they owed their advancement. 
Mr. Pitt’s niece and companion, Lady Hester, 
endowed with a finer discrimination of character 
than her uncle, and enabled from her position as a 
bystander to take a just measure of the abilities and 
motives of those who seemed to be acting with him, 
could scarcely bear with the stupidity of some, the 
duplicity of others, and the baseness of almost all. 
Gifted by nature with a most retentive memory, so 
as to be able to compare men’s actions and assertions 
from time to time, just in her appreciation of their 
designs, fearless of their anger and a match for their 
ridicule, disclaiming all compromise with insincerity 
and vice, she aimed with an unerring hand the shafts 
of her disdain at all those whose vices and perfidy 
called forth her execration. What then must have 
been the rage of these persons, who, finding their 
patrons unmasked in conversations related with 
strict fidelity, had no resource left them, but, where 
the narration was unimpeachable, to malign the nar- 
rator! All this is well understood by the higher 
classes of society in England: they may read the 
critic’s vituperation, but they know why he is 
enraged, and they leave out his observations in the 
estimate which they form of the author’s claim to 
their attention: but the mass of the public, who are 
less in the secret, pity the author, or perhaps even 
join in the ridicule against him. Let those, there- 
fore, who are open to conviction, correct their judg- 
ment and be undeceived. Let them be persuaded 
that, although the adherents of a Heliogabalus, of a 
versatile, or an insincere minister, a pompous Lord, 
or an intriguing Duchess, may for a time be successful 
in their abuse, truth at length will prevail, and the 
indignation of a noble-minded, upright, and virtuous 
woman, become matter of history.” 

That a wholesale attribution of motives 
like this, pronounced in language so unbe- 
coming, would under no circumstances be 
accepted as an argument by reasoning men, 
need scarcely to be stated; but coming from 
a source tainted by previous conviction, it 
is fit the writer should be reminded that he is 
in no position to cast imputations. The office 
of bear-leader, at no time a very honourable 
one, even where the bear is really a distin- 
guished performer, became somewhat contempt- 
ible as this showman has exercised it, and 
where the unaccountable paces of Lady Hester 
were the things he had to show. There are 
trivial personal records offered to the indiffer- 
ence (where it is not the ridicule) of the public, 
in these volumes, the keeping of which wont have 
been a mean service even if her Ladyship had 
been a heroine in whom history had an interest, 
and this writer her waiting-woman. But the 
fact is, the aay was a bear (we use the word 
not in any offensive, but only in the show, 
sense) of a very indifferent class. The writer 
must not hope to pass her off as a monster of 
moral sagacity, and her ramblings as lessons of 
ewe wisdom. Great natural acuteness she 

ad,—but its exercise was perverted by passion, 
prejudice, and overweening conceit! Her pow- 
erful memory was a dangerous faculty, as she 
used it with no instrument of correction or veri- 
fication for its registers. No cautious reader 
will accept Lady Hester’s opinions as more 
than curiosities, or her facts as more than im- 
pressions, save where he has, himself, the 





means of testing them. The adage that no man 





isa hero to his own valet, has its frequent ey. 
ceptions among the biographers; but there 
abundant statements in this volume to dis 
chant the heroine of the ‘ physician’s’ im: _ 
tion in those of his readers—to contradict : 
assumption of humanity in her behalf, and 
sent the condition of her mind as one Not to be 
trusted for passing judgments. The sho 
can take no higher attitude than is conferred on 
him by the performer whom he exhibits: and 
this ‘physician’ has quite mistaken his position 
therefore, when he thinks himself entitled to 
challenge statesmen and critics on the strength 
of his records of Lady Hester Stanhope. As 
we have said, save as matter of curiosity, the 
public care little about Lady Hester Stan. 
hope. History, moral or political, has nothin 
to do with her. The independence of character 
which has been boasted of in her behalf,—and 
is an honourable quality,—was with her a melo. 
dramatic affair, and led often to results that dp 
her no honour. Her intolerable vanity produced 
occasional evolutions that are not less than 
tesque,—though they seem favourite paces with 
her exhibiter. In a word, Lady Hester's is not 
a name in which the Balaam of this book can 
curse all the hosts of Israel. The § physician’ 
who puts on these airs is himself seen at all only 
because he wears the lady’s livery; and the ser. 
vice is not a high one—and has no chance of 
carrying him down to posterity even in the cha- 
racter of a valet.—With this warning, weretum 
to his volumes. 

The success of the author’s expedition to Pal- 
myra convinced Lady Hester of its practicabi- 
lity for herself; and she set out for the City of 
the Desert, travelling like an Eastern princess, 
—‘Seldom was witnessed a caravan of a few 
individuals on a more magnificent scale, 
Twenty-two camels were to bear the tents, 
luggage, firewood, rice, flour, tobacco, coffee, 
sugar, soap, saucepans, spare horse-shoes, and 
other provisions ; eight carried water, and nine 
corn for the horses. We were to be escorted 
by a tribe of Bedouins, headed by a prince's 
son; and our own cavalcade amounted to 
twenty-five horsemen.’’—Here is an example 
of the author’s manner, when he relies upon 
the resources of his own fancy for helping to 
construct with his materials the speculation 
figure of a heroine :— 

* But, besides the wish of beholding broken 
columns and dilapidated temples, Lady Hester may 
be supposed to have had other motives peculiar to 
herself, and which could not actuate travellers in 
general, These columns and temples owed the 
greatest part of their magnificence to one of her own 
sex, whose talents and whose fate, remotely akin to 
her own, no doubt might move her sympathy so far 
as to prompt her to visit the spot which a celebrated 
woman had governed. She sought the remains of 
Zenobia’s greatness, as well as the remains of Pal 
myra.’’ 

The incidents of the journey were picturesque 
enough. As an instance :— 

“To beguile the way, the Bedouin horsemen pet- 
formed sham fights. Throwing off the kefliyas, which 
covered their heads, they let their long hair fly in 
the wind, which gave them a very wild appearance; 
then, resting their lances, and setting up a war-whoop, 
they would select an opponent and ride furiously a 

im. He would avoid the attack, get the uppé 
hand by a short turn, and then become the assailant: 
and this I believe to be generally the way in which 
Arabs fight. When they had tired themselves, two 
bards, who were of the party,recited pieces of poetry; 
which, though not understood by us, evidently had 
a great effect on the Bedouins.” 

And the entrance to the ancient Tadmor 
itself :— 

“About twelve o’clock, I rode by myself out of 
Palmyra to mect Lady Hester. I traversed the Val 
ley of the Tombs, and, at the extremity, I ascended 
to the summit of a small mountain on the south side 
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“ge valley, overlooking the plain, some miles in 
ing through which runs the aqueduct of Abu el 
; 2, Theday was hot and fine. I wassurprised, 
ncasting my eyes in the direction in which Lady 
Hlester was to come, to see an appearance of a great 

of dust. It was at first too far to distinguish 

‘ots, but, after waiting about an hour, I could 

inly observe horsemen riding to and fro, and the 
woke of firearms, of which sometimes I could hear 
the report. I knew not what to imagine; but my 
nind misgave me, and I thought that Lady Hester 
and her party were attacked by the enemy. As they 
hed nearer, I could distinguish more plainly 
the same skirmishing ; but I thought I could desery 
retty clearly that they advanced steadily, and that 
wdead or wounded were left by the way. I de- 
gended into the plain to meet them, and my appre- 
iensions did not subside until I joined them ; I then 
understood the reason of the skirmishing and of all 
the bustle that had taken place at Palmyra in the 
noming. The inhabitants had resolved on welcom- 
ing Lady Hester in the best manner they could, and 
ind gone out in a body to meet her. There might 
be altogether fifty men on foot, who, naked down to 
the waist, without shoes or stockings, and covered 
sith a sort of antique petticoat, ran by the side of as 
many horsemen, galloping in all directions, with rude 
tettie-drums beating and colours flying. The tanned 
sins of the men on foot formed a curious contrast 
vith the cowry shells, or blackamoor’s teeth, studded 
m the two belts which crossed their shoulders, and 
fo which were suspended their powder-flasks and 
artouch-boxes. These Palmyrenes carry match- 
locks, slung across their backs, and are very skilful 
intheuse ofthem. They are huntsmen by profession, 
and they are often engaged in petty warfare with the 
Bedouins, for the protection of their caravans. For 
te amusement of Lady Hester and Mr. B., they 
splayed before them a mock attack and defence 
da caravan. Each party, anxious to distinguish 
itelf in the eyes of the English lady, fought with a 
pretended fury that once or twice might almost have 
ben thought real. The men on foot exhibited on 
the person of a horseman the mode of stripping for 
plunder, and no valet de chambre could undress his 
master more expeditiously.” 

The inhabitants of the Desert have the eye 
ad imagination of artists, according to our 
next extract :— 

“On entering the Valley of the Tombs, Lady Hes- 
te's attention was absorbed in viewing the wonders 
wound her, and the combatants desisted. But 
wother sight, prepared by the Palmyrenes, here 
waited her. In order to increase the effect which 
nuins cause on those who enter them for the first 
time, the guides led us up through the long colonnade, 
vhich extends four thousand feet in length from north- 
vest to south-east, in a line with the gate of the 
tmple. This colonnade is terminated by a triumphal 
uch, The shaft of each pillar, to the right and left, 
itabout the height of six feet from the ground, has 
aprojecting pedestal, called in architecture a console, 
mder several of which is a Greek or Palmyrene in- 
sription ; and upon each there once stood a statue, 
ofwhich at present no vestige remains excepting the 
marks of the cramp-iron for the feet. What was our 
‘uprise to see, as we rode up the avenue, and just as 
the triumphal arch came in sight, that several beau- 
be gitls (selected, as we afterwards learned, from 
‘ieage of twelve to sixteen) had been placed on these 
very pedestals, in the most graceful postures, and 
vith garlands in their hands; their elegant shapes 
being but slightly concealed by a single loose robe, 
sided at the waist with a zone, and a white crape veil 
‘wering their heads. On each side of the arch other 
Btls, no less lovely, stood by threes, whilst a row of 
*X were ranged across the gate of the arch, with 
pn in their hands. Whilst Lady Hester advanced, 
hee living statues remained immovable on their 
pelea; but when she had passed they leaped on 
he ground, and joined in a dance by her side. On 
teaching the triumphal arch, the whole in groups, 
“gether with men and girls intermixed, danced 
atound her.” 

Her ladyship afterwards visited Balbec: and 
“mode of travelling furnishes an example of 

sort of peevish appeals which she was con- 
addressing to—or rather directing at— 





parties of various kinds at home—but few of | 


which, though she seems to have lived in the 
faith that all eyes were upon her, appear to 
have reached their addresses :— 

“The extraordinary resolution of performing a 
long and difficult journey on asses was not a mere 
fancy in Lady Hester: it arose from a deep feeling 
of indignation at the neglected state in which she 
found herself left by her friends and her relations, 
more especially by the then Marquis of B*********; 
and she thought, by assuming the mode of travelling 
common only to the poorest pilgrims who traverse 
Syria on their way to Jerusalem, to direct the atten- 
tion of the consuls and merchants of the towns 
through which she passed to her deserted condition, 
imagining, no doubt, that a report of it would reach 
England, and call down animadversions on those 
from whom she had a right to claim support and 
attention to her comforts.” 

At Balbec, Lady Hester’s physician in- 
scribed on the walls of the inner temple the 
following triumphant illustration of his own and 
his lady’s several Muse :— 

Quam multa antiquis sunt his incisa columnis 
Nomina ! cum saxo mox peritura simul. 


Sed tu nulla times oblivia! fama superstes, 
Esther, si pereant marmora, semper erit. 


Tiow many names, else never to be known, 

Live for a while, inscribed upon this stone! 

But, Hester, thine oblivion shall not fear:— 

Fame will transmit it, though not written here. 
—which, but for these volumes, might have been 
lost for ever to posterity; for he had orders to 
efface them immediately. Lady Hester did not 
choose to be illustrated by any of her suite—con- 
sidering herself quite equal to the achievement 
for herself. Here follows some of her schemes 
for the purpose :— 

“One day (January 12) Lady Hester spoke to 
me of a plan, which she had been turning over in 
her mind, of forming an association of literary men 
and artists, whom she proposed inviting from Europe, 
for the purpose of prosecuting discoveries in every 
branch of knowledge, and of journeying over dif- 
ferent parts of the Ottoman empire. In fact, she 
aimed at creating another Institute, like that which 
Buonaparte led with him to Egypt, and of which 
she was to be the head. Chimerical as such an 
undertaking would be for an individual, unless of 
great wealth, it must be allowed that a society so 
made up can alone combine all the requisites for 
thoroughly investigating the arts, sciences, statistics, 
geography, and antiquities of a country imperfectly 
known, like Syria. For a time her mind was en- 
tirely engrossed in this new scheme ; and she even 
drew up memorials to be presented to different 
persons whom she wished to enlist and engage in 
the undertaking, Wonderful was the facility with 
which she would square every word to the different 
tempers and situations of different persons, antici- 
pate their different objections, and (which was no 
immaterial part,) show how contributions were to 
be levied on the rich; for she proposed to do it 
by subscription. The experiments, likewise, which 
she intended to prosecute on the plague, and on 
the bites of venomous animals, by means of the 
bezoar and serpent stones, were now a favourite 
hobby with her; and she particularly charged me 
to write about them to certain persons only, lest 
some one should get hints enough to anticipate 
her discoveries, and thus rob her of a part of her 
renown !” 

Another of her ladyship’s plans in the same 
intention was yet more singular; and the under- 
taking itself, and the whole of the details by 
which it was pursued, may be offered as very 
expressive comments on that remarkable sound- 
ness of judgment claimed for her by the author, 
and to which he thinks it right to submit the 
reputations of all other men. Lady Hester had 
imbibed a notion—from some document which 
fell into her hands—that she possessed a clue 
to hidden treasure of vast amount; and, at first, 
would seem to have had an idea of appropriating 
it for herself. Her apprehension, however, of 
the jealousy of the natives and their governors 
induced her to apply direct to the Porte for 





permission to excayate; and, as she knew this 
would not be granted on her own account, she 
offered to dig for the enrichment of the Sultan 
(three millions of pieces of gold, we believe, was 
the sum she expected to present to him), and 
for the glory of England as reflected from 
her own! On the strength of this latter fanciful 
notion, she demanded that the English Go- 
vernment should pay the whole expenses of 
her rather costly eccentricities—not even putting 
the demand as a matter of favour, but one of 
right—which, she said, was as sound as an ambas- 
sador’s to his costs. Of course, she was, as usual, 
highly indignant when no attention was paid to 
her application: but for fourteen days via she 
search the bowels of the earth for hidden trea- 
sure, with hundreds of workmen, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ascalon; taking, it will be readily 
believed, by allthis amount of motion, nothing,— 
nothing, at least, in the shape of golden treasures, 
—for she came upon relics of ancient art; which, 
as if to complete the measure of her eccentrici- 
ties, she ordered, in spite of earnestremonstrance, 
to be broken up, and cast into the sea. Indeed, it 
may be doubted if the whole affair was more 
than one of her ladyship’s abundant devices for 
attracting notice to herself and her movements 
—carrying her name at once to Constantinople 
in connexion with cupidity, and to nm a 
with curiosity, while gathering a crowd of won- 
derers and gazers on her own immediate route. 
The “ Physician,” however, is of opinion, that 
the matter belongs to a subject— 

—‘always treated much too lightly by travellers, 
There is every reason to suppose that hidden treasures 
in plate, coins, or jewels, are frequently found under 
old buildings, in gardens, and in the open country. 
But, whether they are or are not, thisis certain, that 
no European traveller in Turkey is seen wandering 
among ancient ruins, without being suspected by the 
natives to be in search of such deposits ; for it is 
imagined that he bears with him private marks or 
indications written at the time of concealment, 
and which have been since handed down from 
generation to generation as family papers, until 
a fit moment presented itself for going in search 
of them.” 

And he gives, afterwards, an example of the 
truth of such belief, as exhibited in the case of 
Signor Brunoni, a doctor at Cyprus:— 

**On coming to Larnaka he continued to exercise 
his profession, and, at the same time, turned mer- 
chant. But his neighbours were surprised to see 
that, on a sudden, he threw a capital into his busi- 
ness, superior to that of the oldest and wealthiest 
merchants. Shortly afterwards he sent his eldest 
son, a lad, to Italy, under pretence of giving him a 
good education ; but reports soon reached the island 
that the son had purchased, in his father’s name, a 
large estate for some thousands of pounds. Many 
were the surmises and conjectures how he had 
amassed so much wealth, when at last a trifling cir- 
cumstance led to the discovery. Signor Brunoni 
offered for sale toa friend a large silver lamp, saying 
it had been the property of the pope, but was sold 
during his holiness’s troubles, and had, from hand 
to hand, come into the possession of his son, who, 
thinking it would suit some devout person of Cyprus, 
had sent it to him. Some one, to whom it was 
shown, on examining the lamp, discovered on the 
back of it the name of Seneca, and recollected that 
a wealthy Venetian family of that name once flou- 
rished in Cyprus. He talked of the coincidence, until 
it was asked whether Signor Brunoni might not have 
found a hidden treasure: and then it was that, by 
degrees, the following account eame to light. It 
appeared that, adjoining to his own residence at 
Leucosia, lived a poor single woman, in a small 
house, but which was her own property. This 
woman hired herself to Signor Brunoni as a servant; 
and, after living with him some years, she, in a 
moment of confidence, showed him some papers she 
had in a chest, which she had inherited from her 
father with the house. One of these was an indica- 
tion to a treasure buried under the house. Brunoni 
pretended to take them to look over them, copied 
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them, and secretly resolved to make the search. 
He first purchased the house for a trifle, then joined 
it to his own as a surgery, and succeeded, to his 
great joy, in finding what he was in search of.” 

In speaking of the character of the Bedouins, 
our author gives a pleasing example of the chi- 
valry of the Desert :-— 

“ The character of the Bedouins is not destitute 
of traits of great magnanimity. A certain Ali, in a 
dispute, killed Ershyd, an ancestor of Mahannah's. 
Ershyd’s son, Fadl, was bound to revenge his death, 
and he steadily sought for an opportunity. The 
murderer, knowing how certainly his hour would 
come by Fadl’s hand, unless he could for ever shun 
him, absented himself in a distant tribe for many 
years. Tired, at length, of banishment, he deemed 
life not worth preserving on such terms, and resolved 
to present himself before his foe, and see if he could 
not prevail on his generosity so far as to obtain his 
forgiveness. One night, Fadl was in the division of 
his tent set apart for the women, when he heard a 
footstep and a man cough. ‘ Up, fellow!’ he cried 
out to one of his slaves; ‘there is a guest in the 
tent ; make some coffee.’ He rose himself, went to 
him, and in the accustomed friendly terms of the 
Arabs welcomed him. It was very dark. The slave 
raked the ashes, and threw on some roots to make a 
blaze. Fadl looked at his guest, and stared, like one 
thunderstruck ; for he knew Ali. ‘Ali!’ said he. 
* It is even so,’ replied the stranger, ‘and your sword 
is hanging over me.’ Fadl was, for a moment, like 
one convulsed: but by degrees he calmed his emo- 
tions, and, when he found himself master of his ex- 
pressions, he said, ‘ Make yourself easy; you are no 
longer my father’s murderer, but my guest ;’ and he 
forgave him. Fadl’s friends assembled round him ; 
they said to him, ‘Can you admit your father’s mur- 
derer into your tent ? Kill him, and revenge your 
wrongs.’ But Fadl replied, ‘ Shall I kill the man 
who judges so nobly of me?’ He called his secretary, 
and bade him write an engagement to pay every 
year to Ali and his descendants 50 piasters, which 
continued to be done until the time that Abd-el- 
Ras&k related the story.”’ 

In contradiction of Lady Hester Stanhope’s 
boasted humanity, an example or two may suf- 
fice. The quality was certainly practised by her 
melo-dramatically on several occasions; but the 
familiar and domestic barbarisms of Oriental 
life met with no difficulty from its opposition. 
The victim of the following narrative had ob- 
tained a present of money from Lady Hester, 
on false pretences :— 

“ No sooner was he arrived at Mar Elias than Hadj 
Ali and Sulym4n seized him, and bound him hand 
and foot. Hadj Ali reproached him with his lies, 
and he was locked up in the woodhouse until the 
morrow. The next day Lady Hester came down 
from Meshmishy: and, on alighting at the door, she 
saw Hassan tied to a tree, with Sulyman keeping 
watch over him. She desired Hadj Ali to bastinado 
him, and then went in; but she little thought to what 
lengths these men would go: for throwing the poor 
wretch on the ground on his back, with his hands 
tied as they were, one held up his feet whilst the other 
beat him most unmercifully on the soles; and when, 
at length, Sulyman’s strength failed him from pas- 
sion, Hadj Ali seized a broom bat which lay near at 
hand, and struck the helpless man across the legs 
and thighs in a manner that I thought would have 
broken them. I had cried ‘ enough !’ several times; 
but at last, seeing that they heeded me not, I 
forcibly held their hands, and with difficulty drew 
them off, pale, breathless, and trembling. Oh! how 
vile a being seemed to me then an infuriate and 
passionate man! They would have renewed the 
beating, had not I compelled them to desist. Hassan 
was left bound to the tree, and afterwards thrown 
into the woodhouse for the night. On the following 
morning Hadj Ali departed for Acre; driving Hassan, 
lame and bruised, before him. He was furnished 
with the following letter from Lady Hester to Malem 
Haym. ‘A certain impostor, called Hassan, came 
to me at Meshmishy in the name of the pasha and 
yourself, pretending that the pasha had been blessed 
with ason. Hadj Ali knew him, went in search of 
him, and put him in prison. He will tell you the 
rest,’” 





The following communication, made by Dr. 
Wolff to the author—and which the latter him- 
self offers, ‘‘ as affording a strong illustration of 
Lady Hester Stanhope’s character”—to our 
view, exhibits at once presumption, insolence 
and cruelty as its qualities :— 


“In the year 1823 I travelled with Captain the 
Honourable John Caradoc, now Lord Howden, from 
Jerusalem to Sayda; from which latter place, as 
being near to Lady Hester's residence, I forwarded 
to Miss Williams a letter from her sister, Mrs. David, 
which had been entrusted to me by that lady, and 
to which I added a note from myself, saying that I 
should be happy to forward her answer to her sister, 
at Malta. One hour after, a letter arrived from 
Lady Hester herself, the contents of which were as 
follows :— 

“* To Dr. Wolff. 

“*T am astonished that an apostate should dare 
to thrust himself into notice in my family. Had 
you been a learned Jew,you never would have aban- 
doned a religion, rich in itself although defective, to 
embrace the shadow of one. Light travels faster 
than sound: therefore the Supreme Being could 
never have allowed his creatures to be left in utter 
darkness, until paid and speculating wanderers deem 
it proper to raise their venal voice to enlighten them. 

“ * Hester Lucy StanHopE.’ 

“Dr. Wolff immediately returned the following 

answer :— 
“* To the Lady Hester Stanhope. 
***Saida, June, 1823. 

“*Madam,—I have just received a letter which 
bears your Ladyship’s signature ; but I doubt its 
being genuine, as I never wrote to your Ladyship, 
nor did I mention your name in my letter to Miss 
Williams. With regard to my views and pursuits, 
they give me perfect tranquillity and happiness, and 
they must be quite immaterial to your Ladyship.— 
Your humble servant, JosepH WotLrFr.’” 

“Dr. Wolff informed me,’’ adds the author, 
“in furnishing me with these particulars, 
which I had begged for insertion in my 
Travels, that the bearer of his letter was bas- 
tinadved by Lady Hester, and kicked down 
stairs; and that the poor fellow returned to 
Sayda lame, and told him that ‘the daughter 
of the King of England had beaten him.’”’ 
And the following is the author’s comment on 
the transaction :— 

“ At the time this correspondence took place, Miss 
Williams may be supposed to have grown disgusted 
with an Eastern life, and to have wished to return 
to her sister. This feeling Lady Hester was pro- 
bably fully aware of; and to have admitted Dr. 
Wolff, who had seen that sister, as a visitor at her 
house, was to open a means of communication 
which might have led to Miss Williams’s return. 
With her customary energetic tactics, Lady Hester 
therefore put an end to all such contingencies.” 

The next is an extract from one of those 
foolish and pretending letters of her ladyship, 
which have earned for her the character of 
political wisdom, and the right to lecture states- 
men with her ‘physician’ :— 

“As soon as Mr. Buckingham was gone, Lady 
Hester, who had deeply reflected on the then recent 
events which had anew convulsed Europe, gave 
vent to her indignation in a letter which is couched. 
in such energetic language as to be worthy of stand- 
ing as a record of her opinions on men, whom, per- 
haps, she had a better opportunity of knowing than 
most persons of her times. 

‘** Lady Hester Stanhope to the Marquis (afterwards 
Duke) of Buckingham. 
Mount Lebanon, April 22, 1816. 

“My dear Cousin, for years, in writing to you, I 
have been silent on politics: but as it is probable 
that this letter will reach you, I avail myself of this 
opportunity to give you my real opinions. You 
cannot doubt that a woman of my character, and (I 
presume to say) of my understanding, must have 
held in contempt and aversion all the statesmen 
of the present day, whose unbounded ignorance and 
duplicity have brought ruin on France, have spread 
their own shame through all Europe, and have ex- 





posed themselves not only to the ridicule but to the 
curses of present and future generations. Qne 

mind, one single enlightened statesman, =. 
virtues had equalled his talents, was all that 

wanting to effect, at this unexampled period the 
welfare of all Europe, by taking advantage of events 
the most extraordinary that have ever occurred j 
any era. That moment is gone by: an age of ae 
and perfidy has succeeded. Horrible events will 
take place, and those who find themselves farthest 
from the scenes which will be acted may consider 


themselves the most fortunate.’ ” 


In January, 1817, the Physician left his 
Mistress :—and, so far as we are concerned We 
sincely trust that the price of this book is the 
last instalment of his wages.—We have yp. 
frained, as we proceeded, from offering any 
of those passages which exhibit him in hj 
more servile attitude ; or any examples of 
the manner in which the author’s actual ma. 
terial has been extended by the manuf. 
turing process. An ordinary instance may be 
pointed to, by stating that, at Ascalon, Lady 
Hester’s operations in the search after buried 
treasure are suspended for the reader, because 
the writer feels it necessary first to give his 
public a History of the Town. Now, as the facts 
of that history are not matters within his own 
knowledge in his character of a traveller, and 
as we had previously learnt them at school, we 
are unable to see the necessity; and hold this 
instance, and others of the same kind, as an 
illegitimate use of the Gazetteer. 
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Vents yill SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 
8 farthest Ix last week’s Atheneum, you advert, under the 
Y consider head of “Fine Art Gossip,” to the memorial of the 
society of British Artists having for its aim the 
left his obtaining of a charter, &c. You very justly express 
red, we Hy hope that the working of this and similar societies 
0k is the IM may be “looked into,” before granting the extended 
have re. MM powers asked for. 
ring any You are not, perhaps, aware how _— oe the 
n in hig [concluding few lines of your remarks are. As an 
mples of grist constantly in the habit of exhibiting, and, there- 
t i _ fore,asufferer by these “ workings,”—I venture to hint 
—= to you the absolute necessity of placing all such 
pe gcieties in the same category with the “ Learned 
y ientific.” 
mn, Lady ania in question was originated by a body 
er buried of artists, who felt themselves aggrieved by the sys- 
because Mf tem pursued at the Royal Academy. Of course, 
give his MM these feelings were mainly roused at the manner in 
the facts Mf shich the contributions of artists were indiscrimi- 
his own [ nately rejected,—or hung out of sight, perhaps the 
ller, and ff wore fate of the two. At starting, then, like all 
hool, we # similar bodies, the new Association promised fair; but 
rold ‘this how has it performed the promise which was the 
1 as implied object of its existence? In the exclusive 
. ‘ girit of other self-elected bodies, it assumes for the 
members of its own the precedent privilege of each 
one hanging as many pictures in its annual Exhibition 
dl. cl. whe can produce. One glance at the walls and 
mas T.Stod- Ht Catalogues will prove the truth of this assertion ;—the 
ns. by Meta MM jatter contain the names of those who hang on the 
cy of A.Li: ff former from ten to fourteen, nay sixteen pictures, 
rehitectur, gach! The Committee, of course, hang all their 
4 ’ Bi individual productions on the line; and, after the 
SP abeae forty members, what becomes of the artists at large ? 
The Society makes a great show of inviting—by 
grees, 196, I citeular—certain men to contribute ; but these con- 
is. Gd. eb tributions are falling off every year,—because it is 
talf-Pay, bs [ notorious that, except by personal favour, the works 
sce by Rev. fy tus solicited are so hung that no one can see 
Uae, fy bem 
The matter is one which, as you observe, should 
Wc He “closely looked into.” If, as it professes, this 
ine Ruleot fi Society would give to artists a fair chance of exhibi- 
enishment, JM tion, and so neutralize the monopoly of the Academy, 
ae. {aspecious pretext which induced many noblemen 
; ad gentlemen to aid them with liberal donations), 
Jwiseeey fy ow comes it that the very grievance mainly com- 
occa (Mined ofthat of the R.A.s hanging eight pictures 
rrofessional I ch, to the exclusion of rising genius—is here not 
oily lost sight of, but even exaggerated? The mem- 
bd. bers of this body are as numerous, to a man, as the 
aaChury Hf Academicians—while their gallery is by no means so 
izen, 1.84 HH lave! I could name from thirty to forty artists who 
no.72.c. f ¥ill not dream of sending a picture to the Exhibition 
esent Com Ml of the British Artists; their system being so well 
ond Series, known, that these rather content themselves with one 
by Twele two at the British Institution—or take the annual 
aor thanee of the cornice and octagon-pantry at the 
oss, roa. i Academy. Let me just add, that a glance at the 
ndSure Hl “Alphabetical List of Exhibiters, with the number 
wes af their performances attached,” is worth while,—at 
once in proof of my position, and as, in itself, a 
t. 64.66. Hf carious document in the matter of monopoly. 
Moral, and An Artist. 
French by 
iy situated OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 
‘wesc ff THE ceremony of laying the first stone of the north 
4. bibl. Wing of University College Hospital took place on 
it, Pats Wednesday last—Lord Brougham making his un- 
m6i.c. fg Yonted apparition in Gower-street, for the occasion. 
sof Chris- ceremonial was followed by a dinner at the 
y Doctrine 1 Tavern ; at which, also, his Lordship took 
nt chair. The noble president made no attempt to 
ee «count for his own neglect of an institution so long 
. demanded by the metropolis—and so little justified, 
Se» Veh HA Ance, by the Londoners’ use of it; but he pointed 
e.svo. JH Ut very emphatically the neglect and indifference 
pa Phile- and told the citizens some wholesome 


h after a strange fashion, While the 


wid 





medical school of the institution had, he said, more 
than realized all the expectations which had been 
formed of it—being, in his opinion, superior to all the 
medical schools of Edinburgh, Glasgow and France 
—the University in its other branches had been a 
disappointment to those who laboured for its establish- 
ment. This was no fault, he observed. of the professors 
—but of the citizens themselves. “They had been 
complaining for a century,” his Lordship said, “ of 
the want of means for educating their children; they 
had complained that they could not spare capital from 
their trades to send their sons to Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. Well, an university was brought close to 
their doors, at which their children might be taught 
for little or nothing—for 20/. a-year; where they 
might have the best teachers, an excellent library 
and apparatus, and noble apartments; and where 
they might receive an education while living under 
their parents’ roofs:” and he naturally expected that 
they would gladly have sent their children to this insti- 
tution. In attemptingto account for this, he had been 
trying, he said, for a week past, to find a word which 
would convey his meaning in a pleasanter form,— 
but the end of it was, that he was obliged to attribute 
their failure to “City vulgarity,” by its own name. 
This he endeavoured to make more palatable to his 
hearers by assuring them that he had said it many 
times before. “ What he meant was this :—A citi- 
zen of London, who had three sons, instead of sending 
them to University College, where they might be 
instructed for 20/. a-year each, in the sciences, lan- 
guages, classical literature, the belles lettres, mathe- 
matics, and natural history, made up a purse of 2002. 
or 300/., to send one son to Oxford or Cambridge, 
because the sons of lords and bishops were educated 
there; while his other children were left to work and 
rust, without any education at all. * * Why did 
not these people send the whole four or five of their 
sons to the college in Gower-street, where they would 
receive an admirable education? It was true that 
the classics were well taught at Oxford, and the ma- 
thematics at Cambridge ; but, from the nature of the 
curriculum at University College, every student, as 
well as the ‘ crack’ man—the clever man,—was tho- 
roughly instructed in the sciences, mathematics, the 
belles lettres, and ancient and modern languages.” 
The eccentricity, our readers will see, was, on this 
occasion, in the manner of the rebuke—not in the 
rebuke itself. Whatever may be the hardship upon 
other parts of the kingdom, they, at least, have little 
right to complain of the exclusions of Oxford and 
Cambridge who have an institution in their own 
streets, and will not use it.—It was announced, in 
the course of the evening, that subscriptions to the 
amount of 1,700/. had been received : and, as 1,0002. 
had been previously stated to be all that was wanting 
towards the sum necessary for the completion of the 
building, there will thus be a considerable surplus 
applicable to other purposes. 

The second Report of the Select Committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into the progress of the Houses 
of Parliament has been made ; and is to the follow- 
ing effect :_—“ That the Committee have again met, 
and having examined Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney as 
to the best system of ventilation for the new Houses 
of Parliament, are of opinion that further inquiries 
and experiments should be made, under the direc- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests, before the final adoption of any plan 
hitherto proposed for that purpose.” 

A public dinner was, last week, given to Lord 
Dudley Stuart, at Willis’s Rooms, in acknowledg- 
ment of his Lordship’s benevolent exertions on behalf 
of the Polish exiles; and was attended by a large 
body of the friends of Poland. The interesting fea- 
ture of the occasion was the presentation to the 
noble lord—by the hands of Count Valerian Kra- 
sinski, the well-known author of the ‘ History of the 
Progress of the Reformation in Poland’—of a splen- 
did piece of tapestry, worked, it was stated, in secret 
by the ladies of Poland, scattered throughout the 
kingdom. It bears an inscription in the Polish lan- 
guage :—“ The Sisters of the Exiles to their Protec- 
tor ;” and has the arms of the kingdom of Poland 
in the centre, with the escocheons of the twenty- 
seven ancient provinces of Poland and Lithuania 
beneath. 

We understand that Mr. Weld, the Assistant 
Secretary and Librarian to the Royal Society, is en- 





gaged upon a temporal history of that Institution 
from its infancy to the present period; and that 
he will feel obliged by being furnished with any 
authentic documents or information calculated to 
throw light upon his investigations. It is a remark- 
able fact that, hitherto, no temporal or statistical 
history of the Royal Society has been written. 

We noticed, last year, the extraordinary rapidity 
with which the second edition of the then current 
‘Nautical Almanac’ was produced. The necessity has 
arisen again this year,—and Mr. Clowes has beat him- 
self by a day: in sixteen working days, six hundred 
heavy pages of numeral figures have been composed, 
compared, corrected, and printed off. The setting up 
amounts to ten square feet of type each day, on the 
average. The correction of the press was left to the 
printer,—the sheets being examined after working off, 
by the official computers of the Almanac. Only 
twenty errata were detected—of which half are merely 
dropped or displaced types. The number printed of 
the ‘ Nautical Almanac’ has been gradually increa- 
sing since it was put on a new footing in 1834. The 
number printed of the first edition of this year’s 
Almanac we understand to have been ten thousand. 
We are told that it is, in future, to be stereotyped, to 
avoid the necessity of recomposing the whole in a 
hurry. When the supply fails in the middle of a 
year, ships putting to sea are sometimes in difficulty 
to get one: and we have heard of instances in which 
as much as five guineas have been paid for this five- 
shilling book. 

The Paris Academy of Sciences held its Annual 
Meeting, on the 11th inst. for the distribution of its 
prizes. Lalande’s Astronomical Medal was given to 
M. de Vico, for his two comets discovered in 1844. 
The extraordinary prize of 6,000 francs, proposed for 
a work on the application of steam to navigation, is 
again, for the fifth time, adjourned; but the Com- 
mittee announce that, from the communications which 
have been made to them, they can state that some 
very remarkable works will be before them in 1848, 
—out of which the prize will be attained. 

The Archeological Congress of France, it is now 
decided, will take place on the Ist of June,—so that 
it may not interfere with a grand religious jubilee 
which is to commence on the fourteenth of that 
month, at Liége. 

The Observatory of the Roman College issued the 
following notice on the 2nd of May :—“Another 
telescopic comet made its appearance this morning 
at the break of day in Cygnus. Its nebulosity is con- 
siderable, the nucleus small, and it may be compared 
to a star of the 8th magnitude.” 

A Naples correspondent informs us that the shocks 
which were felt simultaneously in that city and at 
Messina, Catania, Noto, and Brindini, on the 28th 
March, “ produced no consequence; but on the 22nd 
April, at two hours of night, or between nine and ten 
o'clock, several violent shocks were felt at Catania, 
leaving their traces in many of the houses. The 
panic was, of course, great; but we are happy to 
be able to say that public order was not at all dis- 
turbed. Vesuvius is still very active, throwing up its 
flames most visibly at night, and laying down a fiery 
route across the sea—but no decided eruption takes 
place.” 

We learn, by a private letter from Christiania, 
that a society has been for some time in 
operation in that city, having for its double object 
the finding employment for the friendless poor, 
and providing for the criminal at the expi- 
ration of his penal sentence, to save him from the 
necessity of a return to crime. These purposes the 
association sustains by the argument which has been 
so earnestly urged in our own columns; and it has, 
of course, our good wishes for the extension of its 
operations by the success of its appeal to the State, 
and the ultimate triumph of its humane objects. 

We are glad to observe that the venerable College 
which overshadows the Medway so picturesquely at 
Maidstone, is about to be applied to a more honour- 
able purpose than the use it has recently been put 
to,—of hop-drying. The College, which was founded 
by Archbishop Courtenay, in Richard the Second’s 
reign, as respects its outer walls and adjacent build- 
ing, still maintains most of its early features, and is 
now about to be metamorphosed from a College of 
Divinity into a College of Agriculture. A lease, we 
believe, has been granted by the Earl of Rodney to 
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the Agricultural Society; and restorations, or rather, 
we would say, extensive repairs and alterations, are 
in progress. It pleases us to think that so finea 
feature of this clean and lively town is to be saved 
from absolute ruin. But we would rather have the 
ruins than some barbarous modern antique. The 
changes which are projected require a skilful ar- 
chitect, so to conduct them that they shall not spoil 
the character and sentiment of the building. We 
almost doubt if due knowledge and judgment be 
supervising the business) When we explored the 
works, we found the hall, which is of noble height 
and dimensions, about being divided by a brick 
wall. Perhaps the wants of the institution may 
require this to be done ;—but we cannot imagine 
any reason which should warrant the architect in 
putting up a modern flat plaster ceiling, and thus 
hiding the tie beams and wood work of the high- 
pitched roof. We trust no such barbarism is con- 
templated. If any one wish to see what a frightful 
effect a modern plastered ceiling has in an old gothic 
building, he has only to cross the bridge adjoining 
this College, and goto the Old Pilgrim’s Chapel, 
changed some years since from a barn into a church, 
The restorations in this church may have been tole- 
rable before the spirit of medizeval architecture was 
as well felt and understood as it is at present; but 
now they would be regarded as detestable—ruinous 
to any architect who should perpetrate them. We 
hope the Agricultural Society will keep St. Peter's 
Church as warning before them; and will, if they have 
conceived such.an abomination as we have hinted at, 
renounce it forthwith,—seeking the advice of some of 
our architects who feel the character of our forefathers’ 
buildings, as to what should be done to preserve with 
consistency this College—which is really one of the 
best features of Maidstone. The town is disgraced 
if it be spoilt. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW OPEN, 
—Admission, (from Eight o’clock till Seven) Is.; Catalogue, 1s. 
HENRY HOWARD, R.A,, Sec. 


THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS, 
The TWELFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN at 

their GALLERY, FirTy-THREE, PALL MALL.—Admission, 1s. ; 

Catalogue, 6d. JAMES FAHEY, Sec. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—REDUCED PRICE of AD- 
MITTANCE.—Now OPEN, with a highly interesting exhibition, 
representing the CASTLE and TOWN of HEIDELBERG (formerly 
the residence of the Electors Palatine of the Rhine) under the various 
aspects of Winter and Summer, Mid-day and Evening; and the 
exterior view of the CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME at Paris, 
as seen at Sunset and by Moonlight, and which has been so uni- 
versally admired. Both pictures are painted by the late Chevalier 
Renoux. Open from 10 till 6. Admittance to view both Pictures 
—BSaloon, ls.; Stalls, 2s. as heretofore. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—Dr. Ryan’s new 
and Interesting LECTURE on the CHEMISTRY and PHILOSO- 
PHY of DIVING, at Half-past Three daily, and on the Evenings of 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. Professor Bachhoffner’s LEC- 
TURES on NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, with brilliant experiments, 
ay. MACINTOSH’S ROTARY ENGINE, COLEMAN'S 
PATENT LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE for ascending and descending 
Inclined Planes. FARRELL’S ARCHIMEDIAN RAILWAY, the 
ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAY, an ENVELOPE CUTTING 
MACHINE, and WOOD’S NEW PATENT STEAM-ENGINE 
GOVERNOR, all inaction. Scenes in the OREGON TERRITORY 
are among the NEW DISSOLVING VIEWS. Portraits of distin- 
guished Men in the GOVERNMENT and ARMY of LAHORE, 
magnified by the OPAQUE MICROSCOPE. The OXY-HYDRO- 
GEN MICROSCOPE exhibiting a fine collection of Living Objects, 
&c. &c.—Admission, 1s. ; Schools, Half-price. 


Positively the Last Week but Three of 

GENERAL TOM THUMB'S LEVEES at the EGYPTIAN 
HALL, previous to his Final Departure to America. All tickets that 
have been issued will be admitted, notwithstanding their dates. The 
Little General will appear every Day and Evening, in all the Costumes 
and Performances in which he had the honour of appearing three 
times before Her Majesty and at all the principal Courts of Europe. 
Hours of Exhibition, from half-past 12 to 2; half-past 3 to 5, and half- 
ast 7 to 9 o’clock.—Admission, 1s. ; Children under Ten years of age, 
al.-price.—After 9 o’clock each Evening, the General appears in his 

New Play at the City of London Theatre, Bishopsgate-street. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


GeoararuicaL Society.—4pril 27.—Lord Col- 
chester, President, in the chair.—The first paper read 
was a letter from Capt. Becroft, dated Fernando Po, 
January 1846, giving an account of a recent ascent 
of the River Niger, in the steamer Ethiope. Onthe 
24th of July last, the Ethiope entered the Nun branch 
of the Niger, in the Bight of Benin,—and reached 
Eboe on the 29th. The King of Eboe had died the 
year before, and his two sons now govern in his 
stead. Here Capt. Becroft found the interpreter 
who ascended the river with him on a former expedi- 
tion, in the year 1840,—and whom he again engaged 


in the same capacity. The steamer left Eboe on the 
Ist of August, and arrived at Idda on the 7th; where 


they were well received, the people being very 
desirous that the travellers should remain and trade 


with them, without ascending higher up the river. 
They reached Odocoado on the 15th: here were 
found the persons who had been left at the Model 
Farm, which had been broken up,—who were rejoiced 
to see the travellers. The steamer left Odocoado 
on the 21st; and, touching at Kattum-Kurrifee, 
Moye, and Bidda, the capital of Kacunda, they 
arrived at Egga on the 2nd of September, and were 
well received by the people, who were without a 
king. At Egga, it was ascertained that Osiman, the 
king of the Fellatah nation, whose residence was at 
Rabbah, had been forced to retire from that city, 
which had since been totally destroyed by his 
enemies. The steamer left Egga, and arrived at 
Rabbah on the 18th: the information received at 
Fgga was found too true,—nothing now remaining of 
the once populous and flourishing city of Rabbah 
but its bare and smoke-blackened walls. The success 
of the Expedition, as a commercial speculation, 
having been so far a failure, from the destruction of 
Rabbah, where it was hoped much might be done, 
Capt. Becroft determined upon returning down the 
river. He ultimately reached Fernando Po on the 
3rd of November ; having been one hundred days on 
the river with the loss of only two men, one of 
whom died from fever. He was received everywhere 
with the greatest hospitality and kindness. 

The second paper read was a letter from Capt. 
Sturt, giving an account of his Proceedings and 
Journey from Laidley Ponds to his camp, situated 
in latitude 29° 40’ and 141° 40’ longitude,—the 
chief details of which have already appeared in our 
Journal, 


May 11.—Lord Colchester, President, in the 
chair.—The papers read were, ‘A Notice on the 
Navigation by steam from India and China to Sydney 
and Tasmania, along the East Coast of Australia,’ by 
Capt. Stokes, R.N.— On the attempts made by the 
Bolivian Government to navigate the Pilcomayo, 
&c.—* Some Account of the Province of Beni, 
South America.’ The two latter by Mr. Masterton. 
The reading of these papers terminated, Sir R. 
I. Murchison announced that he had just received 
letters from St. Petersburg, acquainting him that the 
Imperial Geographical Society of that capital, 
recently founded on the model of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society of London, had resolved that its first 
great exploratory expedition should be directed along 
the Eastern flank of the Ural Mountains, from the 
parallel of 60° north (Bogoslafsk) to the Glacial Sea. 
This survey is to be conducted by Count A. von 
Keyserling,—already known to the public through his 
valuable geological co-operation in the work on 
Russia, by Sir R. I. Murchison, and for his geological 
researches in the hitherto little known region of the 
Petchora, on the north-western flank of the Arctic 
Ural; and who, by his sound acquirements in geology, 
zoology, and geography, will, it is presumed, during 
the ensuing three years, throw great additional light 
on the wild Arctic Ural which separates Europe from 
Asia, and which, inhabited by Ostiaks and Samoyedes, 
extends beyond the limits of arboreal vegetation. 
Among numerous other objects, it is hoped that this 
expedition (the head-quarters of which is to be 
Obdorsk) will elicit new results concerning the 
entombment and preservation of the Mammoths. 
Count Keyserling’s work on the Petchora, North- 
Western Ural and Timan Ridge is about to appear, 
under the title of ‘ Wissenschaftliche beobachtungen 
im lande der Petchora.’ 





Gerotocicat Sociery.—May 6.—The President,. 


Mr. Horner, in the chair—Dr. J. Hooker, Sir T. 
Phillips, A. Grote, Esq., J. Foster, Esq., F. Forster, 
Esq. and the Rev. Dr. Jenkyn, were elected Fellows, 
The following communications were read :—1. * On 
a Disturbance in the Hastings Sand and Weald Clay, 
exhibited in a Cutting onthe Tunbridge Wells Rail- 
way, by J. Prestwich, Jun. Esq. and J. Morris, 
Esq. The principal object of the authors was to give 
an account of the upper beds of the Wealden series 
as seen in the northern side of the great Wealden 
elevation. It is known that sections in this part are 
very rare, and the sequence of the beds is somewhat 
obscure. In the direction along which the railway 
cutting is excavated, the beds are repeated by a fault, 
and disturbed by a singular flexure, the existence of 
which was conjectured by Mr. Hopkins from the 
physical conditions of one of the lines of disturb- 








ance in the districts. The section near 
exhibits the lower part of the Wealden ¢] 
upper beds of Hastings sand, but does not extend 
the lowest greensand ; the uppermost beds seen 
sist of 30 feet of brownish laminated clay, to whic 
succeed 20 feet of dark-coloured laminated da 
and slate; the clay generally of dark bluish d 
colour; containing impure beds of limestone | 
various species of Cypris, Cyrena, and Paludina 
Other clays, and some light-coloured sandstones, which 
then appear, are afterwards succeeded by an important 
bed, in the upper part argillaceous and in the lower 
part sandy; and this again by lignite. The fossils 
throughout are few, and chiefly confined to the upper 
beds,—2. ‘On the Newer Deposits of the Souther 
States of North America,’ by C. Lyell, Esq. This 
paper consisted of a number of detached notes 
on various points of North-American tertiary 
geology. In the first place, the author stated that 
he had distinctly made out the fact, that the surround- 
ing ocean possessed the same conchological Fauna at 
the time of the extinct land mammalia, as it docs 
now. He also noticed some instances of the gub- 
merged trunks or stools of cypress, indicating a 
depression of the land to the amount of four feet: 
while, on the shores of the Bay of Mobile, he found 
shells of Gnathodun cuneatus, indicating a slight eleva- 
tion of the coast. Mr. Lyell! found the Eocene 
deposits of great extent in Georgia and Alabama, and 
the nummuliticlimestone, which had been supposed of 
older date, distinctly newer than the white Eocene 
limestone. Thenummulitic formation onthe Alabama 
river is from 50 to 100 feet thick, and contains many 
fossils. The Zeuglodon of Prof. Owen discovered 
by Dr. Harlan, and described by him as Basilosaurus, 
belongs to the Eocene limestone below the num- 
mulitic bed, and isassociated with shells. The bones 
of this animal have been found in many other places, 
and in a very perfect condition.—3. ‘ On the supposed 
Foot-prints of Birds in the New Red Sandstone 
Quarries of Stourton near Liverpool,’ by J. Cun- 
ningham, Esq. The foot-prints in question weresharply 
indented on the stone, some of them measured 
23 inches, and the distance between two steps (the 
stride) 10 inches. They were three-toed,andappeared 
to be attributable to birds very distinctly. 
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Manchester, May 19. 
In the last number of your valuable journal is a 
short notice ofa paper, read before the Geological 
Society on the 22nd of April last, on the Dukin- 
field specimen of Sigillaria, to which my name 
appears. Your report states that “the roots, which 
resembled Stigmarie, were apparently connected 
with a stem believed to be true Sigillaria.” This 
mode of expression is calculated to throw consider. 
able doubt, where none exists. The roots of the 
Dukinfield fossil are, beyond all question, true Stig- 
maria; and the stem is undoubtedly that of a 
Sigillaria,—as proved by the St. Helen’s fossil trees 

some time ago. 
E. W. Biyyey, 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Geographical Society, 1.—Annual. 
British Architects, 8. 
Linnean Society, 1.—Anniversary. 
Civil Engineers, 8. - 
Zoological Society, half-past 8.—Scientific Business. 
Ethnological Society, 8. 
Society of Arts, 8.—General Meeting. 
TuuR. Royal Society, half-past 8. 
— Society of Antiquaries, 8. 
Numismatic Society, 7. 
Royal Institution, half-past 8. 
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FINE ARTS 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 

The Visitation and Surrender of Syon Nunnery, by 
P. F. Poole (575). Few, who saw, can have for 
gotten that extraordinary picture of ‘The Plague 
produced by this artist two or three seasons ago. We 
likewise carry in mind agreeable memories of his 
former illustrations of rustic character; where a pretty 
country girl, a heath-covered rock, and a gurgling 
streamlet became, in his hands, a theme significant of 
rural happiness,—painted with a refinement of feel- 
ing and sense of the poetical not commonly met or 
in those who choose their subjects from that range 0 
human life. In his more recent effort of the ‘ Be- 
sieged City,’ there was little to move our sympathies 
in favour of the painter—a morbid wish for wi- 
pleasant subjects appeared, for the moment, to have 
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“ad him. But now he comes forward again with 
jecided éclat ; his picture being, with all its draw- 
tacks, one of the attractions of the Exhibition. The 
tation of the occasion is well depicted in the 
varied actions of the assembled groups: bringing out, 
after the other, the riches, deeds, and relics of 
ea the inmates look on, and act—some with 
> horror at what is going forward,—others with 
j-concealed pleasure in the anticipation of Speedy 
relief from regretted vows—and others, again, with 
open mirth, The commissioners, richly vested, are 


rying into the secrets of the establishment ; while 
oe scribes register the plate and jewellery, and 


examine the “mortmains, evidences, and convey- 
ances of land.” The scene, as a whole, is well—nay, 

ywerfully conceived; if such an observation admit 
ofthe qualifying remark, that, in many points on the 
right hand of the painting, the intention of the artist 
jsobscure, As a work of art, this Inquest at Syon 


the men, though marked in expression, have gene- 
ily ill-regulated outlines. The eye, however, is 
quickly called from such peculiaritiesto the powerful 
urmangement and happy effect of the colouring—which 
is a mass of gorgeous hues, relieved by an admixture 
of grays and blacks—and to the dextrous working 
and agreeable composition of the whole picture. In 
the sisters, too, there is considerable beauty of feature 
and of expression ; though there is a sisterly /ikeness 
yhich should have been avoided. 


in reference to his future career.—This painting leads 
1s, by proximity, to consider No. 545, The Disgrace 
¢ Lord Clarendon after his last Interview with the 
King, by E. M. Ward. The scene is laid at 
Whitehall, in 1667; and represents a fluttering 
ay concourse of spectators of the great man’s 
rverse—the head and chief of the malevolent 
throng being the Lady Castlemaine and some of the 
principal courtiers. Clarendon, in black, a contrast 
indress and demeanour to all around him, comes 
down the steps, followed by an attendant page; and 
bears on his brow the signs of perturbation, mingled 
vith pride. On the balcony, the tricks of a monkey 
we made to reflect an incidental touch of the ludi- 
cous; and around are to be marked the various ex- 
pressions, worked out with skill, of scornful rejoicing 
atthe minister’s annoyance, and the mincing coquet- 
ting airs of certain women of that age of coquetry. 
Clever as are some of the thoughts developed in this 
picture, we cannot assign to it a very high character 
sapainting. There is a coarseness of handling, ill 
wited to the efforts after minute finishing of parts ; 
and, moreover, in the making up, as it is termed, the 
artist has failed in his arrangements,—so that there 
8a disjointed look about the composition, unre- 
deemed by any peculiar merit in other technical 
pint, There isa want of tone—all is staring. The 
bok of sunshine and daylight is obtained at the ex- 
pense of qualities whose presence would have made 
the eye linger with more pleasure on this exhibition 
of the heartlessness of the Court. In spite of the 
stifaction, and even curious glee, with which num- 
ters of people examine such works, let us avow the 
litle respect we have for such subjects of the painter's 
art, treated in thismanner, Scrutiny the most search- 
iig—satire the most piquant and bitter—an intellect 
weordant with the power so to see and so to present, 
—ivindle in our respect, if unsupported by some 
manifest salient aim after a high object, or by the all- 
toning wonders of Art. 

Diana surprised by Act@on (522), by W. E. Frost, 
8a production of sterling promise. The “ young 
Acteon” presents an image of wilderment,—to 
Thich the flutter of the ecrescented Diana and 
her attendant nymphs is an appropriate response. 

henever a modern artist sends his thoughts wan- 
tering on the perilous task of collecting images that 
have already thronged from beneath the pencils of 
the Most celebrated, and fails not in the attempt, 
‘an omen of future success—as it is a sign of 
Meent chivalry. The effort to produce beauty by 
weful attention to the drawing, is evident in every 
ertion of this picture; and if the effort had been 
‘companied by an equal endeavour to represent 
Mundity of flesh, the painting would have gained 
“interest without any loss of its purity. There is 





If Mr. Poole’s | 
next step be an equal one, we may augur high things | 
| subject fraught with interest. 





a rose-leaf look about the bodies of the nymphs,— 
which, if we had not had other occasions for testing 
the powers of Mr. Frost’s brush, would have led us 
to conclude that the deficiency is one of necessity, 
and not of intention. Barring this,—and noticing 
also the fact that the features of the faces are scarcely 
so well cared for as the outlines of the figures, — 
* Diana surprised’ brings much additional reputation 
to Mr. Frost. 

Mr. Redgrave, whose stories from real life have 
sometimes abounded with humour or have touched by 
their pathos, and thereby achieved for their author 
a well-earned popularity, certainly does not, in the 
present year’s Exhibition, altogether maintain the 
ground he had won. The best of his four contribu- 
tions is that to which the judgment of the hangers 
has assigned the worst place,—we allude to 370; 
which, though in the painting it have less attractive 


| qualities than 240, is, nevertheless, distinguished by 
Nunnery commands applause. Weak, indeed, the | 
drawing is,—as is Mr. Poole’s wont: the hands of the 
ladies are over small ; and the faces and figures of | 


a better choice of subject and a better pictorial ma- 
nagement in every respect except the one just indi- 
cated. The picture treats of the happiness which 


| surrounds the group of villagers who, on the Sunday 


morning, in the calm retirement of the country, 


| quietly saunter home from church, wrapt in the 


recollection of the sermon, attracted by the inno- 
cent frolics of the young, or, it may even be, lost 


| in the contemplation of the fair one to whom that 
| same village church is to be the future scene of a 
| ceremony at once solemn and joyful. 


The selection 
of the landscape background is in excellent keeping 
with the main topic,—embracing, as it does, the man- 
sion of the squire and the lowly church. This isa 
We will not say that 
Mr. Redgrave has invested it with the many charms 
that it might have suggested ; if, however, there be 
a deficiency, it is to be found rather in the carrying 
out of the painting as a work of Art than in the 
ideas conveyed. The figures too uniformly come 
out of the ground, without presenting in the promi- 
nence of each individual a line of composition so 
pleasing as to compensate for the defect. Hardness, 
and the over-eagerness to elaborate, are the besetting 
faults both of this and the Widow; but there is 
about the Sunday Morning a look of quiet happiness 
which goes far to atone for technical mischances.—In 
240, Preparing to throw off her Weeds, satire again 
is the order of the day. Satire upon the follies or 
vices of every-day life must be accompanied by an 
evident knowledge in the satirist of the manners on 
which he pronounces his decision. Faulty in this 
respect, the conception of the artist bears the germ 
of its own ill-fortune,—for it is truth alone that can 
give it pungency. With much clever painting and 
agreeable effect about this work, it does not, there- 
fore, come into the category of successful hits at 
human frailty.—The painter of The Reduced Gentle- 
man’s Daughter and The Return of Olivia, must have 
thoughts which would find with the public a far 
more hearty reception. 

Mr. Hart has come forward with four pictures, 
Of these, which are decidedly superior to most of his 
later productions, we prefer the Dante (292) ; which 
is characterized by sombre colouring, suited to the 
melancholy bard, and by intentness of purpose—and 
(24) Psalmody; where kings of the earth, judges, 
young men and maidens, old men and children, are 
represented praising the name of the Lord. The 
king, who occupies the centre of the lunette—an 
aged figure, with the harp—is well conceived: but 
the hands do not convey the expression of that thrill 
of enthusiasm which it was the apparent purpose of 
the artist to convey; neither are the faces of the 
two maidens so wrapt in their devotion, or so elevated 
in their beauty, as should have been the case with 
the representatives of that which is fairest upon 
earth, when meditating upon all that is sublimest in 
heaven. The moon struck us as being small, and, 
for the quantity of sunlight remaining in the sky, 
rather too white in its colour. Far, however, from 
wishing to cast a slur upon the work, we consider it, 
apart from a certain crudity of colouring, by far the 
most successful of Mr. Hart’s essays in this depart- 
ment of Art. Its purpose is highly creditable; and 
the execution in many portions, as in the figure of 
the old man, is excellent. 

Mr. Stanfield’s four contributions fully sustain 
his reputation,—and, indeed, in some respects, they 
are superior to his previous works, The tone of his 





painting is deeper, and, therefore, more agreeable 

there is more appearance of air: the scene-like 
mode of working is somewhat changed, and there is 
manifest a nicer appreciation of the delicate opera- 
tions required in cabinet pictures. As a special 
favourite, we select 4 Dutch Dogger carrying away 
her Sprit (22). A few high toppling waves, tossing 
about against the stormy sky, fully transport us in 
fancy to the “cold north sea,” where the three poor 
fishermen and their imperilled boat appear at the 
ocean’s mercy. The dogger, in action and rig, is an 
admirable specimen of Mr. Stanfield’s intimate ac- 
quaintance with shipping, and the most minute de- 
tails of its structure. It is this, united with his mar- 
vellous facility, that enables him to give such life 
and energy to his creations. The representation of 
the movement and translucency of the water is strik- 
ingly skilful. 

Near this is a small work by Etty,—consisting of 
a single figure, nearly nude, entitled The Grape- 
Gatherer (37). It isin such comparatively trifling 
efforts of his pencil as this, The Sea-Bather (264), and 
Still Life (303), that we are to look for his magic 
art in the present Exhibition,—rather than in hismore 
ambitious Composition, from Milton's * Comus,’ (166), 
or Choice of Paris (300). We have too profound 
an estimation of the genius of Mr. Etty to allow us 
even for a moment to fall into the ranks of his de- 
tractors; but criticism, to be friendly, must be sin- 
cere,—and, in the spirit of candour, let us ask, what 
amount of gorgeous, and even harmonious, colouring 
can ever compensate for such deficiencies of form as 
are to be found in the ‘Choice of Paris’? The thin, 
compressed waists and curious heels make the choice 
of Paris a very difficult one.—In the little painting 
of the Grape-Gatherer, however, where the work is 
so slight as in parts to amount to a mere sketch, the 
great power of this masterly painter is seen with 
effect. Grace, too, there is, and beauty, in the out- 
lines of the figure; which in the painting of the flesh 
is unequalled.—Those who desire to see what can be 
effected, by strong conception of colour and powerful 
execution, in elevating the simplest subject into an 
interesting work of Art, may examine the Dead Game 
(303). 

In the same room, there are three unobtrusive por- 
traits, the excellence of which merits for them a place 
among the more captivating pieces of this kind in the 
Exhibition.—The Portrait of S. Tudor, Esq. (372), 
by P. Corbet; that of 4 Lady, by T. Mogford (373) ; 
and the likeness of F. Grant, Esq., by J. W. Gordon 
(253). In the latter, the features and manner of 
the eminent painter have been preserved with great 
fidelity. With the exception of the peculiar drawing 
of the arm about the wrist, we have nothing but 
hearty commendation for this portrait. Its simplicity, 
breadth, and the lazy, gentlemanly demeanour here 
given, extract a word of praise from every spectator,— 
and offer a gentle hint to the authors of the dazzling 
specimens which it is more pleasant to refer to gene- 
rally than specifically. 

Sculpture Gallery. 

We must return for a moment to Mr. Marshall; 
who may be certainly said to occupy the most dis- 
tinguished place in the present Exhibition. There 
is another work by this artist (1420), a small marble 
statue representing the form of the classical Hero, 
as, bent over the wave, in the darkness of night, 
she holds aloft the beacon which is to light her lover's 
pathway through the sea. As nothing of all this 
can be indicated in Sculpture, save by the attitude 
and expression of the figure alone—for what more 
painting could have done to tell the story, by its 
richer resources, was impossible, even by grouping, 
to this Art, which cannot give larger distances than 
belong naturally to the space which a group encloses 
—the eloquence attained in the work before us is 
very remarkable. Advantage is taken, too, of the 
accidents of the position, to produce a figure of 
extreme elegance, variety and animation. The 
figure stands on a rock; and its upper portion is 
thrown forward by the out-stretched right arm which 
holds the lamp far out to meet the comer with its 
guiding light, The attitude of the head is that of 
straining through the darkness to catch the vision of 
the fond adventurer passing into the field of its 
illumination. Her form is balanced by the back- 
ward hold of the other hand, which checks the 
advancing movement of all the other limbs; while 
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the scarf, too, helps that corrective effect as it 
flutters backward in the sea-breeze,—and the 
drapery wraps, at the modelling of the night- 
winds, round the limbs, so as to show the beauty 
which draws that worshipper to its shrine by so rude 
and perilous a path of pilgrimage. We feel more 
than commonly hopeful of Mr. Marshall, because of 
so large a devotion to the poetry of his art as is 
indicated by three ideal subjects in the same Exhibi- 
tion (two being novelties), amid the general defection; 
and we augur for him, if he have the courage to per- 
severe, all the living honours of his profession—and 
a fame which is beyond them. 

The Creation of the Dimple (1391) is an unfinished 
group in marble, by Mr. J. R. Kirk,—which promised 
so well as to make us regret that, so far as the hand 
which modelled it is concerned, the promise can 
never be redeemed. Cupid is touching with his finger 
the chin of a goddess—Venus, we suppose—and 
leaving love’s mark in the dimple created by the 
smile which springs to meet his childish endearments. 
The action of the boy is natural and easy ; as is the 
mother’s attitude, while the expression of her face is 
beautiful.—_A marble statue of Rebecca at the Well, 
by Mr. Imhoff, (1394) belongs to the school of the 
affectations. ‘There is sweetness in Rebecca's face— 
but it is a sweetness too conscious and premeditated. 
The fair water-carrier is taking infinite pains to look 
sweet,— nothing if not” sweet, seems her motto ; 
while her pitcher is borne upon her shoulder with an 
air as much attitudinized and little natural as possible 
fora pastoral maiden. Mr. Imhoff has talent; but high 
honours are rarely to be taken in the school of which 
he has entered himself. The best teachers in the art of 
Sculpture are the Simplicities; and if great things 
have been at times produced by men who took 
prompters less sound, it has been in the rare cases 
where the genius was powerful enough to impose its 
own laws and consecrate its own defects :—all who 
have come under the false code as obeying, not pro- 
pounding, have found their effects dwarfed by the in- 
fluences of a wrong scholastic dispensation. The very 
triumphs which Genius, itself, achieves, on false prin- 
ciples, are personal triumphs only; while the triumphs 
of Genius, working with the soundest truths of its art, 
are triumphs at once of the genius and of the art. 
Every great work achieved by the perfect canons 
which its especial conditions prescribe, advances the 
art which it represents; every great work accom- 
plished in defiance of them, lowers the art, despite 
its own greatness, by creating a school of imitators, 
who, unequal to the greatness, are educated in the 
defect. We have had to warn many of our sculptors 
against the fatal influences of Canova’s matchless 
elegancies on their art. Better models are now 
abroad,—though, perhaps, none so seductive; and 
we repeat the warning, for the benefit of Mr. Imhoff. 

Not far from the Hebrew maiden, stands a marble 
statue (1396), wrought as an impersonation of Me- 
lancholy, by Mr. G. Obici; which deserves the praise 
of a clear intention and intelligent execution. This 
is not the melancholy of the ballet, or the melo- 
drama, or the small poet. She wears her touching 
characteristics, without any of the “differences” in- 
troduced for effect by the attitudinizers,—as simply 
and naturally as if the sculptor had found her in her 
own quiet retreats,and imprisoned her in his marble. 
The relaxed posture, which is the easy and inartifi- 
cial result of the mind being busy with its inner things, 
the downcast face and contemplative look—serious, 
more than sad—express that melancholy which 
is born of thought or sentiment rather than from 
the pressure of unhappiness—which has no bitter- 
ness, and more of tenderness than regret. There is 
skill, too, in the choice of the materialities. The 
face is the face on which melancholy sits appro- 
priately, when it is a temperament—not a passion. 
There is that harmony between the features and their 
expression which in real life so often raises the fanci- 
ful suggestion of a positive relation. There are certain 
physical conformations of face which seem to have 
their natural affinity with a particular one of the 
passions. Every man is familiar with faces on which 
he feels that if Melancholy sat, he would not know 
her,—and others that look “ mournful even in their 
very Mirth.” In each case, the Melancholy and the 
Mirth are there—but not housed according to our 
preconceived notion, and therefore not recognized 
by the prejudice in question, With this prejudice 


Mr. Obici has wrought ; and modelled a face which 
Melancholy would select for its home, if the sym- 
pathy were a real and positive thing of which we 
have spoken. 

Next to Mr. Obici’s ‘Melancholy,’ there is a 
marble statue (1397) which convinces us once more 
that there can be no seulpturing Psyche. That fine 
ethereal essence escapes all representation by ma- 
terial forms. The story is too transcendental for the 
marble—or even the canvas; only the poet can 
attain to her idea. All through the world, the mortal 
of Psyche is for ever spiritualized in the atmosphere 
of her coming immortality. Psyche is one long aspi- 
ration. “ Abandoned by her parents,” as Mr. Tene- 
rani has her here, and waiting for Love,—or aban- 
doned by Love and waiting for Heaven,—she is ever 
an idea that eludes all present and controlling figures. 
The suggestion of translation goes always with Psyche, 
and testifies against all positive shapes. The sculp- 
tors are fond of this theme—which has many temp- 
tations ; and Mr. Tenerani has failed only where 
many have failed before him. ‘ What fine chisel,” 
says Leontes, “could ever yet cut breath ?’’—the 
thing has been done; but no mortal chisel has yet 
sculptured Psyche. 

In 1398, by Mr. Scoular, we have a group, in 
marble, of some pretension—and some talent, too— 
Adam and Eve lamenting over the dead body of Abel. 
The arrangement is rather remarkable, and the 
effect not bad—though Mr. Scoular is treading upon 
perilous ground. The body of the earliest victim of 
the curse fronts the spectator; and the head of the 
dead has fallen back, while the body is raised in the 
arms of Adam from behind. The face of the father 
is, however, buried in the bosom of his son,—brought 
round by the position of the body to meet it; while 
on the right of the corpse, and also in front, but pre- 
senting her side and profile, is the kneeling figure of 
Eve. Her face is sweet, sad, and resigned: and, 
altogether, the story is told, but in language some- 
what peculiar, and deficient in passion. Passing by, 
however, the boldness of the grouping,—the lines 
of the composition do not please us as a whole, and 
have some serious offences in parts. A little care in 
modelling would have got rid of some repetitions of 
parallel lines which are eve-sores that disturb the 
enjoyment of the work. The right arms of Adam 
and his son form two concurrences of this kind,— 
made more conspicuous and unpleasing by being in 
contact ; and the left arm of the dead has the same 
inartistic relation to the left leg of the father. What- 
ever decision be arrived at as to the merits of com- 
plicated modelling in sculpture, it is quite clear that 
it can in no case be a merit where it is obtained at 
the price of faults like these. Whatever may be the 
limits of the art, there is a clear and imperative limit 
for the particular artist :—let his ambition as to the 
multiplication of his forms be bounded, in every 
case, by his own power to shape them into grace and 
beauty ! 

Among works of the monumental class, Mr. West- 
macott has an example in marble (1415), which he 
entitles, Prayer and Resignation; and describes as 
being a portion of a work to be placed in a rich 
Gothic recess, in a church in Gloucestershire. We 
have already remarked, that Mr. Westmacott does 
not travel out of the beaten track in his monumental 
figures—an election which may be with him a matter 
of judgment, rather than a consequence of any po- 
verty of invention. So hallowed by long association 
seem the monumental types—so restrained within a 
few conventional forms of expression has been the 
sculpture language which mourns the dead, in this 
country—that there are many who would as will- 
ingly tamper with the Scripture texts which offer 
consolation, or exchange the traditional black which 
is the outward trapping of grief, for some less time- 
consecrated colour of mourning costume. They 
work safely who work to address a feeling so old and 
so deep. For Art’s sake, we must lament all pre- 
scriptions: yet, it cannot be denied that in no other 
theme are the extravagancies which sometimes attend 
their rejection so offensive as in the sculpture of the 
monument; and the examples of originality, in this 
kind, which our own cathedrals and workrooms fur- 
nish, are not such as can encourage us to insist too 
much on what, nevertheless, seems to us a short- 
coming. Genius is equal, no doubt, to reconciling 








the feelings which are eternal with such varieties of 
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expression as may reclaim itself from the t 

to be a copyist. The grief to be symbolized is one 
and immutable—as old as our nature—the same 
yesterday, to-day, and while the world 

ing all the churchyards of the land in one essentia| 
form—hovering, the same sad spirit, over the pauper's 
grave and the tombs of kings ;—but the symbol itself 
is mere convention—deriving its sameness but from 
custom,—and in the hands of High Art may gain 
instead of losing in intensity, by an emphatic change 
in the character of its utterance.— Mr, Westmacott's 
present marble commemoration takes an old fami. 
liar form—analtar-tomb, with, on each side,a kneeling 
Spirit, which in the one case is Prayer, and in the other 
her sister, Resignation. Waiving the point of novelty, 
however, the eye is strongly attracted and fondly 
detained by the beauty of this work. The open 
Bible on the altar, the Roman cross above, and the 
inscription on the face of the monument, are all the 
accessories of the composition, beyond the two Angels 
of the Tomb,—who are sad witha far other sorrow than 
that of those who have no hope. The subdued expres 
sion proper to this particular conception of a church 
memorial could scarcely be more sweetly anj 
touchingly attained,—the figures are sculptured into 
quiet beauty at once exceeding and appropriate, 
The regrets of earth and the promises of heavey 
meet beside these presences, and mingle into tender. 
ness. The whole work composes into harmony; and 
it is justice to Mr. Westmacott to add that, whatever 
may be said of newer forms of monumental comme 
moration for another place,—it is probable that he 
has chosen well for an old cathedral and a Gothic 
recess, 

In front of Mr. Westmacott’s marble record, lies 
the lowly heroine of the Fern Islands, in her monu. 
mental sleep,—Mr. R. Smith (1416). Here, nothing 
has been attempted beyond the early sculpture-model 
of a full-length figure stretched upon a grave. What- 
ever there is of merit in this performance must depend 
upon likeness. Poor Grace Darling lies on her bed, as 
if laid out after death ; and her face, which there isno 
mistaking for the face of the dead, gives us the im- 
pression of being taken from a mask. To us, the whole 
affair has an aspect too unrefined and ghastly,—so far 
as this portion of the monument stands alone. An oar 
by the side of the dead indicates a connexion with the 
sea,—but tells nothing of the touching story. Thisis 
certainly one of those especial cases in which we 
should have preferred some form of action that 
might keep a particular record of the generous 
and heroic self-devotion to which alone the humble 
seaman’s daughter owes a monument. The figure, 
however, is stated to be only a part of a cenotaph 
intended to be placed above the maiden’s grave, in 
Bamborough Church; and the work will probably 
contain in its other portions indications of its origis. 
Meantime, we think Mr. Smith would have done 
better to avoid exhibiting the figure here, as a meme 
rial of Grace Darling. 

A Deer-Stalker in pursuit (1421), by Mr. E.B 
Stephens, gave us a momentary disappointment: 
when it caught our eye from a distance, we took it 
for Mr. Park’s. It is just such a face and attitude 
as he would have written a Greek name to. His 
Crouching Warrior, “illustrative of caution and re 
lution,” occurred to us at once. The skulking por 
ture and keen expression, however, which were coane 
and exceptional in a Greek warrior, are natural 
characteristic in a deer-stalker. They explain then 
selves truly in the present case—just as they gave? 
false explanation in the former one: and the work 
is a good model of muscular developement and living 
action. 





PRIVATE EXHIBITIONS. 

Mr. Thorburn’s Portraits.—A visit to Messrs. He 
ring and Remington’s has made us acquainted with 
some works of Mr. Thorburn, that increase 0 
already high estimation of the powers of that gentle 
man in the walk of Art to which he has devote 
himself—powers of so elevated a kind, and accom- 
panied with evidently such an extended range “ 
perceptions, that we must consider his attachment o 
this particular branch the occasion, while exalting 
portraiture, of withholding from us the gratification be 
could have afforded in the loftier reach of Histor 
If we were to say that Mr. Thorburn’s pau 
remind us of the best works of the older po 
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4a, we should be doing injustice to his rank as 
artist, if we did not add that, in almost every 
wee coming under our notice, we have found him 
soccessfully claiming the best title to originality—the 
rit of preserving the individuality of the sitter, in 
emit of those blandishments which his pencil scat- 
esaround. The pictures, on private view, which have 
JJed forth these remarks are miniatures (on a large 
vale) of the Queen and Prince Albert, the Grand 
of Mechlenburg-Strelitz,and the Marchioness 
.{ Waterford, with her sister the Viscountess Canning. 
Her Majesty is represented in a dress of green velvet, 
rith the Prince of Wales at her side. His Royal 
Highness jsinarmour. The likenesses, in both cases, 
weadmirable: the drawing is firm, and the style, 
sibeit shown on so small a surface, grand and impres- 
sve; while the colouring is as rich as the tone is 
deep yet lustrous. The figures of the Marchioness 
and her sister are personifications of grace and love- 
jiness; full-length figures raised against a sky with a 
very low horizon,—over which the rolls of the dis- 
ant clouds are painted with delightful feeling and 
wmect observation, On the portrait of Her Majesty 
Ms, Ryall’s burin is at work; Mr. Joubert being 
‘ntrusted with}the translation of the latter subject 
intoa line engraving. 


Battles of the Sutlej.—When great battles have 
iven fought in which the whole nation feels that its 
honour has been grandly vindicated, it becomes a 
natter of personal interest to every one that loose 
wmeaning statements should not take the place of 
nore authentic records. We have visited the exhi- 
tition of the pictures professing to represent the 
iuttles of Sobraon and Aliwal, at 209, Regent-street. 
Whether or not the details which they give are 
camect, it would of course be difficult for us to say ; 
bat they left upon our minds an impression of the 
enficts far less exciting and interesting than that 
produced by the perusal of the several despatches. 
The interest of the subjects will, however, doubtless 
induce the mass of the public to become, on this 
pint, judges for themselves. 


We visited the work-room of Mr. Lough, last week, 
for the purpose of examining two models for marble 
datues, representing severally the Queen and Prince 
Albert, which that sculptor has just completed. Mr. 
Iough’s reputation will, we think, be greatly increased 
brthese works; which have very successfully recon- 
tied the demands of his art for native form with, in 
the one case, the actual details, and in the other, no 
peat departure from the character of modern cos- 
ume, Nowhere that we remember have these 
ubjects been treated by the sculptor with so much 
success; we know of no instance of them in which 
the poetical has been made so cleverly the minister of 
the real, without in the slightest degree disfiguring 
thelatter. The likenesses are striking—presenting 
itso much more of youth than is the actual fact, 
in the faces, as is the lawful ideal of the art.—Her 
Majesty is represented as the Island Queen; the 
curacter admitting of a fanciful arrangement of the 
gments—which, nevertheless, leaves an effect that 
tasabout it nothing foreign or fantastic. She wears 
acown of oak leaves, and leans upon the tiller of 
the bark which indicates her sovereignty of the seas, 
The robes, which have also the suggestion of royalty 
tbout them, fall down to her feet with a broad and 
ample flow—giving mass and sustenance to the com- 
pation, and leaving bare the neck and right arm. 
It deserves remarking how ably the sculptor has 
cntrived, through all the massing of the draperies, 
indicate the outline of the figure and the rounded 
‘tours beneath__satisfying classic taste with no 
dam to English fastidiousness. The features are 
weet and, as we have said, youthful,—yet suggest in 
theit expression the Matron and the Queen. The 
‘untenance is life-like and speaking, and the figure 
taily and gracefully poised.—T'he statue of Prince Al- 

$a yet finer work—though aided by no other 
"sources than such as the artist’s genius could 
funish out of individual character and ordinary cos- 
‘ume, The Prince wears the insignia of the Garter; 
m which are disposed the rich and ample folds 
"a cloak, giving a background from which the 
‘gue stands out. The cloak is so arranged as to 
lave the lower limbs free to the sculptor’s chisel in 
ggarments,—while the drapery everywhere, 

easy grace of attitude and poise compose into 





effects that, in some particular points of view, are 
more than commonly rich. The models are as 
highly finished as the marblescan be ;—and, certainly, 
these two works must be placed amongst the triumphs 
of the clothed statue. 





In reference to our notice, in last week’s Atheneum, 
of the works now going on in the west end of the 
Cathedral of Ely, a correspondent expresses great 
fears for the stability of the western tower; and 
addresses certain statements to us, in the hope that 
some one connected with the Cathedral may be in- 
duced to give some satisfactory information on the 
subject. “ The facts,” he says, “are these:—the 
great western tower of Ely is a building of the latter 
half of the 12th century, resting upon four very lofty 
pointed arches; the masonry being not of a kind 
suited for such large and lofty structures, these arches 
have been a good deal crippled by the superincum- 
bent weight ; and when the present ‘ perpendicular’ 
lantern was placed upon the tower, the architect 
thought it prudent to strengthen them by very mas- 
sive piers and arches built within them. The chief 
part of the present operations consists in cutting 
away the upper courses of these ‘ perpendicular’ 
arches, so as to deprive the upper arches of the sup- 
port which the later ones were intended to afford. 
The question, therefore, which I should be very glad 
to see satisfactorily answered, is,—Is this operation 
unattended by danger? It must be clear to every one 
who observes how much the southern wing of the west 
front, and even the great tower itself, have swerved 
from the perpendicular,—who notices the cracks in 
the arches above alluded to,—or who remarks that 
the northern wing of the front has fallen—that the 
whole of this work requires additional support, and 
by no means that it should be deprived of any which 
it now has. I was informed that the works now carry- 
ing on are not under the superintendence of any 
professional architect. Can this be prudent in a case 
like this,—-which surely requires knowledge that a 
practical architect is alone likely to possess?” 

Her Majesty the Queen Dowager has been sitting 
for her portrait to Sir William Ross,—commanded 
of that artist by Queen Victoria. 

The Paris papers lament the death of M. Sixde- 
niers, an engraver of eminence in that city; who was 
accidentally drowned by the upsetting of his boat on 
the Seine.—In the same capital, a monument to the 
memory of the late Marquis de Marismas (M. 
Aguado) has been erected in the cemetery of Pére 
la Chaise. It consists ofa cenotaph, raised on a base- 
ment sculptured with the family arms, and supported 
by two statues personifying Benevolence and the 
Fine Arts.—M. David, the sculptor, has been 
commissioned by the Minister of the Interior to 
execute a marble bust of Prony for the Session Hall 
of the Institute:—a statue of Amenophis, in red 
granite, lately brought from Egypt, has been placed 
in one of the inner courts of the Louvre :—and the 
restoration of the Sainte Chapelle, at the Palais de 
Justice, is stated to be rapidly proceeding, in strict 
conformity with its original design and ornaments.— 
We may mention, too, that the Exhibition of Modern 
Paintings, in Paris, was to close on the 20th inst. 

The building of the new Picture Gallery at Dres- 
den, has been approved by the Saxon legislature ; 
and Professor Semper is appointed the architect.—At 
Berlin, the King has ordered the erection of a vast 
cathedral in the centre of the city; to vie with the 
great church structures which form a striking feature 
in so many of the other European capitals. It is to 
consist of a vast nave, surmounted by two steeples, 
each 300 feet in height. 

We mentioned recently to our readers the return 
of the painter, Cornelius, from Rome to Berlin; 
bringing the Designs for the Frescoes of the Prussian 
Campo Santo, with a view to whose preparation the 
artist had visited Italy. As these designs are now, 
we perceive, about to be engraved in Dresden, and 
published at Leipzig, we shall, ere long, have a 
chance of forming our own opinion upon this impor- 
tant work of Art. Meantime, we borrow from the 
Prussian General Gazette, which has had the oppor- 
tunity of studying the cartoons themselves, such a 
general outline description of the whole as will convey 
an idea of the plan proposed and effect intended. 
“Tn order,” says the Gazette, “to attain a correct 
appreciation of this work, which, in its completion, 





is destined for posterity,—to keep before us the Whole 
in its unity and the spiritual connexion of its parts, 
—in the rich variety of its details to hold fast the 
fundamental idea which pervades and rules this whole 
composition, we must, above all, make ourselves ac- 
quainted with the character and peculiar nature of 
the building for which this cycle of pictures is des- 
tined. The Campo Santo (Vor-halle) to the Royal 
Tombs will consist of a large square, open above, 
inclosed by a covered colonnade about 180 feet long 
on each side. The walls opposite to the open arches 
are intended for the frescoes; thesubjects and character 
of which are in harmony with the serious, deeply 
religious destination, the sanctity of the place. If 
we would imagine the whole as it will appear when 
completed, we enter this vast space by a colonnade 
of the same style, which will unite this Vor-halle with 
the Cathedral and the Royal Palace; so that the chief 
back-wall, in the middle of which is the entrance to 
the royal vault, first meets the eye. Here, there- 
fore, we must seek the beginning of the whole com- 
position; which passes before us in pictures as one 
harmonious Whole, and connects our reflections in 
serious mood with the highest and holiest interests 
for our existence and our hopes. The words of St. 
Paul, ‘ For the wages of sin is death, but the gift of 
God is eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord,’ 
(Rom. vi. 23.) which contain the very summit of the 
Christian dispensation, reveal the fundamental idea 
which is developed in the successive pictures of the 
cycle or series. Its object is to bring before our minds 
Sin and Corruption, Redemption and Salvation, Im- 
mortality and Glorification ; but amid the force of this 
mighty subject, in order to relieve it and to concen- 
trate it as much as possible, the artist, in his outward 
distribution of the materials, has throughout arranged 
the whole in such a manner that, in each chief divi- 
sion, he has united into one collective picture three 
representations, each in internal connexion with each 
other. Each chief picture is inclosed by two corre- 
sponding minor ones; of which the one above is in a 
so-called lunette, and the other below, forming as it 
were a step or pedestal; these smaller pictures are 
likewise connected with each other, and appear as 
integral parts of the whole. Thus, the lower repre- 
sentations on the first and onjthe opposite second 
wall refer to Sin, bodily and spiritual Death as its 
consequence, and to separate allusions to the mercy 
and grace of God; the middle or chief pictures, to 
the Redemption from Sin and Death, to the promises 
of eternal Life and Salvation through the appear- 
ance of the Son of God upon Earth, and the Reve- 
lation of his Power and Love; whilst the upper 
lunettes represent objects and moments which are in 
significant relation with the lower and middle pictures. 
But as this important pictorial cycle, considered as 
continuous and self-developing, has, by the powerful 
impressions which it conveys, something oppressive 
for the spectator, the artist has, with equal skill and 
feeling, introduced niches between the chief pictures, 
in which the different states of mind referred to in 
the Sermon on the Mount, to which the promise of 
salvation is vouchsafed, are represented in allegorical 
figures or groups, but always so that these are and 
must be contemplated in spiritual connexion with 
the nearest chief pictures. Thus the Whole, by the 
unity of the leading ideas, the grandeur of the inven- 
tion, and the rich profusion of thought in the execu- 
tion of the details, forms a creation of Art which 
will remain unique in its kind, and for profoundness 
of composition and creative power of mind will prove 
the greatest work of this master. In it he founds 
for the higher aspirations of our times an imperish- 
able monument for all futurity.” 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


MISS DOLBY and MISS ORGER beg respectfully to announce 
that their ANNUAL EVENING CONCERT will take place on 
MONDAY, May 25th, at the HANOVER-SQUARE ROOMS. To 
commence at Eight o'clock precisely. Vocalists— Madame Albertazzi, 
Misses Birch, Rainforth, Dolby, Messent, and Lincoln; Sig. Marras, 
Messrs. Lockey, Bodda, and John Parry. Pianoforte, Miss Orger ; 
Harp, M. Felix Godefroid; Violoncello, M. Hausmann. The orchestra 
will be numerous and complete. Leader, Mr. Willy. Conductors, 
Messrs. Benedict and W. 8. Bennett. Tickets, 7*. each. To be had 
of Miss Dolby, 61, Berners-street, Oxford-street—Miss Orger, 28, 
York-street, Portman-square, and at the principal Music-shops. 
Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d. each, to be had only of Miss Dolby and Miss 
Orger. 


HER Magesty’s TueaTRE.—The illness of Mdme. 
Grisi, and the necessity of our one first tenor’s appear- 
ance though he was unable to sing, with the substitu- 
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tion of Mdlle. Grahn for Mdlle. Cerito (owing to the 
latter’s indisposition), caused a riot on Tuesday even- 
ing. We hold this an unwise way of settling matters, 
however severe the provocation.—Those who have 
watched the courageous downward progress of the 
management of our Italian Opera, assuredly should, 
by this time, be almost beyond the reach of further 
surprise. We were amused, rather than amazed, 
when told, a day or two since, that ‘Semiramide’ 
is on the tapis, with Mdlle. Sanchioli for the 
Arsace :—‘ 11 Matrimonio’ being actually announced 
for Thursday, with the lady as Fidalma.—Why not 
Signora Corbari in the part of Jdreno, transposed to 
suit her voice >with Mdme. Pasini (by way of exhi- 
biting the resources of “the triple ¢roupe”) for Assur? 
Neither substitution would be much more marvellous 
than the one adverted to. It will also more enter- 
tain than astonish us, to learn, at the end of the 
season, that Mr. Balfe is too preciously engaged to 
resume the bdton. Superlative commendations of 
Sig. Schira’s wisdom and skill as a conductor are 
beginning to wander the avenues of the Opera, in a 
manner very significant to those familiar with the 
echoes of the establishment;—the journalist being 
driven to notice such ‘ straws’ from the silence of the 
management, and the certainty with which every 
promise put forth, with the appearance of authority, 
has failed us. The subscribers may now ask, Where 
is Sig. Verdi with his new opera, “secured at pro- 
digious expense” ?— When is the pas de quatre to be 
repeated ?—A new ballet in projection figures in the 
bills. Can this be the work written for the Opera 
by M. Heine, to superintend which, we were told, 
some weeks ago, that the sarcastic Gallo-German 
poet is about to visit London? If so, remembering 
the graceful imagination of ‘ Giselle,’ we should be 
disposed to augur most favourably of the novelty. 





Ancient Concerts. — The programme of the 
Seventh Concert was full of interest. The production 
of the ‘ Sanctus,’ ‘ Agnus Dei,’ and ‘ Pie Jesu,’ from 
Cherubini’s Requiem in c minor,—mystified as they 
were by solo parts being introduced where none are 
written,—was enough to mark the evening with “a 
white stone.” Too high praise cannot be given to 
this glorious Service ; which we must think, as a 
whole, in grave and dignified solemnity exceeds 
even Mozart's ‘ Requiem.’ The last movement, in 
particular, is overpowering :—without a touch of what 
is theatrical in the grief, awe, and resignation which 
are so marvellously blent in its composition. Here 
again, as in Beethoven's ‘ Missa Solennis,’ is a rebuke 
for the Philo-Gregorians, or those who profess to 
find the model of devotional sublimity in unaccompa- 
nied vocal music. Magnificent as are Cherubini’s 
masses of sound, the orchestral treatment of his work 
is no less solemn and stately. Why cannot we have 
this noble composition well performed, and entire, by 
some or other of our Societies? At the Ancient Con- 
certs—to say nothing of the disadvantage of hearing 
fragments—we only attain to the notes (with some 
very discreditable flaws on Wednesday), while the 
com poser’s timeand taste are, on principle, disregarded. 
A following piece in the programme, Zingarelli’s 
*Deh! placa,’ makes due a word of high credit to 
Herr Hélzel: who, at the shortest notice, took the 
music which Herr Pischek (who was unfortunately 
indisposed) should have sung. He acquitted himself 
capitally. Another novelty was Madame Thillon’s 
singing of Mozart’s ‘ Non temer,’ which raised the 
lady in our opinion. We were not prepared to find 
her so able to lay aside her “ butterfly ways” as the 
Cantata in question requires. Yet, with the exception 
of a slight exaggeration or two in accent, she went 
through her task as classically (to record the praise 
of a subscriber near us) “as if she had been old, ill- 
dressed, and ill-favoured.” In the second part, 
Piccini’s arch ‘Quel bricconceld’amore,’ enabled her 
to display those witcheries with which the public is 
more familiar. Her voice, too, was less wiry than 
it has been hitherto this season. Another specimen 
of Gluck’s rival, when in the serious vein—the grand 
scena from ‘ Didon,—was well sung by Madame 
Caradori Allan. If Piccini could raise himself to no 
passion fuller of energy, to no expression more 
definite than this air (fine as it is) contains, we might 
wonder that the question of supremacy could ever 
have been raised for an instant: did we not hear the 
rubbish in the shape of Italian music which is, even 





to this hour, seriously accepted for scientific. An 
exceedingly clever Duett, from Paer’s‘Camilla,’ shows 
us, once again, how near that meritorious, yet me- 
diocre, composer arrived to some of Rossini’s most 
intoxicating effects. The stretto curiously resembles 
that to the Duett * Ebben,’ in‘ La Gazza.’ But the 
touch of melody and spirit which the brilliant pil- 
lager of everyone’s property (like Handel before him) 
added, amounts precisely to the difference betwixt 
cleverness and genius. Who now cares if the sub- 
jects of “ the Giant’s” fugues be borrowed from Clari 
and Colonna ?—if his exquisite Pastoral Symphony 
in ‘The Messiah’ was a wholesale transcript of 
‘Parthenia’? The pickers and stealers may rest as- 
sured that, unless they have Handel’s and Rossini’s 
inventive powers, they will not know when and how 
to “convey,”—they will fail in that splendid auda- 
city, lacking which, appropriation becomes a petty 
crime for Dogberrys to punish. Mozart’s difficult 
‘Per pieta’ (from ‘ Cosi,’) was finely sung by Miss 
Bassano till she reached the final passage of the 
allegro,—and this is beyond her voice. She took the 
wide intervals of the slow movement with a steadi- 
ness which is of the best school:—like the other 
“ young Italians,” however, she is too chary of her 
piano, and even of her mezzo voce. It will be too 
late to desire the acquisition of these means of 
expression when the organ is worn out ; which now 
early happens, owing to the fashionable style of per- 
formance no less than of writing. The song, how- 
ever, pleased us more than her version of * Non pitt 
di fiori,’ because it was less mannered. The other 
vocalists were Mr. Hawkins, Mr. Calkin, and Mr. 
Machin. 





Puitnarmonic Concerts.—The greatest novelty 
at the Fifth Concert was the resurrection of Dr. Men- 
delssohn’s First Symphony in c minor: a work, we 
believe, little prized by its composer, and not com- 
parable with his Second—still less, with his Third— 
Symphony ; though meriting to be heard from time 
totime. The first Allegro molto is weak: but the 
Andante has a graceful flow of melody ; and, though 
more timidly scored than Mendelssohn would now 
score it, displays some of those orchestral touches 
which distinguish the inventor from the imitator. 
The Scherzo in G minor (encored) is in the master’s 
best vein; the type of his most original form of com- 
position—on which he has founded movement after 
movement, always with skill and certain effect. This 
was played beautifully by the orchestra. In the last 
movement, “the spark divine” is to be discerned in 
the pizzicato passage by which the violins support 
the delicious clarinet melody; the rest of the finale is 
commonplace.—The second Symphony was Beetho- 
ven’s in B flat; the Overtures, Cherubini’s to ‘Les 
Abencerrages,’ and Weber’s to ‘Euryanthe’ which was 
encored. The mysterious and episodical Largo con 
sordini, followed by the Tempo primo assai moderato, 
never came out so well before:—we notice this 
expressly; because, owing to the effect of the slight 
holding-back on the resumption of the allegro being 
unfamiliar, it may have been, by some, mistaken 
for an innovation. Sig. Costa seems progressively 
getting clear of all tendency to exaggerate in empha- 
sis,&c. ‘Thus far, all is pleasant. But the Philhar- 
monic Directorsappear resolved to avoid the insipidity 
of unqualified praise. There could be neither reason 
nor guiding principle in their selection unless it was to 
put off the public with the least possible novelty ;— 
since the * Missa Solennis,’ however welcome, must not 
be accepted as “ compensation in full.” To instance:. 
one Solo on Monday was Hummel’s Adagio and 
Rondo, (Op. 56,) prettily played by Mr. H. Field,— 
no more. The composer used to throw over it an 
admirable flattering grace: without which it is 
almost puerile in its simplicity of progression and 
passage. The other solo was a flimsy Concertante 
for violin and violoncello, by MM. Deloffre and 
Pilet: which has been already “proved’’ at the 
Paris Conservatoire, and “found wanting.” Now, no 
living person can maintain that, at the height of our 
season, these were the best solos to be procured, either 
as regards music or players.. The Philharmonic 
Directors have no excuse, this year, for parsimony,— 
no apology for lack of research, save in their own 
misgivings at their sudden prosperity. Ever since 
we have known them, their humour has been to avoid 
profiting by good fortune as much as possible, Let 





us hope that Sig. Costa's “star” is 

to be in the ascendant over a short-ightedas 
self-importance, so fatal. The singers were ~ 
Rummel,—who gave Mozart’s ‘Non mi dir’ 
exactitude rather than grace; and Miss 
who repeated ‘ Non pii di fiori’ with increased SUiceey: 
the two joining in the showy ‘II tenero affet rom 
‘Il Crociato.” Some of the subscribers 
enough, wanted Herr Pischek,—and were discontent 


with 


accordingly. As at our Italian Opera, we ha 
right to expect “ the best of the best” at our Phils 
monic Concerts. 4 


Concerts or THE WEEK—Madame Caradyj 
Allan’s.—This week we shall strictly confine oy. 
selvesto the specification of novelties—the bénéficiain 
therefore, must take our congratulations, &e, fy, 
granted. First, we were glad to hear an orch 
in place of the weary and jingling pianoforte accom. 
paniment. Next;—the duett betwixt Herr Pischek 
and Herr Holzel, with violoncelli obligati by Herr Ke. 
lermann and Herr Hausmann, was hardly worth such 
exquisite singing and playing as it received: music 
of the panada school, if there was ever such a thing_ 
with Proch for its author. Thirdly, we have not 
had an opportunity till now, of publicly praising Her 
Kellermann’s excellent violoncello playing. He js 
possibly too fond of super-refinements of tone, little 
befitting (in our judgment) his manliest of manly 
instruments, but this is the vice of his time, not hin. 
self: while he exhibits an easy command, and an 
elegance of taste, which make him most satisfactory 
to hear. Fourthly, we cannot pass over M. Gode. 
froid’s encore in his ‘ Danse des Sylphes ;’ on which 
he played some capital variations to the ‘ Camaval 
de Venise’—without expressing pleasure that the 
public is gradually coming to recognize one of the 
most modest and thoroughly accomplished musicians 
and solo-players who has, of late, visited us. Nor 
—in the fifth place—must Esser’s ‘Sudlanders Lied’ 
be unnoticed: a dashing, rough, individual strain, by 
which Herr Pischek carries away his audience to 
lengths as rapturous as he does by his Rhineditty. 
Lastly, our first meeting with Madame Thillon at a 
concert this season, makes it necessary for us to wam 
this fascinating lady against theatres too large for 
her voice. ‘After wear cometh tear,” says the 
adage: sundry of Madame Thillon’s tones are already 
thin as a thread, and uncertain. If she intends to 
enchant the public for half-a-dozen years to come, 
she must be wise in time. The list of victims to 
modern exaggeration is already long enough. 


Madame Pleyel's Recitals.—The above title must 
be accepted as a claim, on the part of the artist 
assuming it, to powers akin to those of its first 
adopter, M. Liszt. There is peril in such a challenge: 
which, conjointly with Madame Pleyel’s reputation, 
as first among European pianistes, excited no small 
curiosity in the artistic world, with regard to Mor 
day’s experiment.—Madame Pleyel’s success was, 
deservedly, decisive and brilliant. The pieces she 
performed were as follows: the Adagio from Hum- 
mel’s Grande Fantaisie, Dihler’s Fantaisie on themes 
from ‘Guillaume Tell, Dreyschock’s L’Inquiétude 
(a concert-piece, the fitter title of which would be 
© Turbulence,’) the Quatuor from ‘Don Pasquale, 
arranged by Prudent (encored), Thalberg’s Fantaisie 
from ‘ La Sonnambula ;’ Schubert’s ‘ Gretchen, and 
Rossini’s ‘La Danza,’ arranged by Liszt (encored.) 
From the above, it will be gathered that the most 
enormous difficulties do not daunt the lady’sambition: 
and, assuredly, never were difficulties more grace 
fully overcome. With a force and a certainty which 
recall the best pianists in their prime, Madame 
Pleyel has still something of her own sex,—m 
elegance and fascination which place her apatt from 
all men: and superior, we have no hesitation m 
asserting, to every other female instrumentalist we 
have hitherto heard. Her tone is sweet, clear and 
never, even in a fortissimo, harsh, or unpleasing : her 
phrasing is admirable—a trifle too sharply word 
tuated, perhaps, for the music of Hummel—in wie 
neither the piquant nor the passionate has <m 
share), but, in the wonders of the newer schools, fre 
from that drawling, cloying sentimentality which it is 
the tendency of modern composition to encourage. 
Her execution is prompt and masterly: we ~ 
feared lest it might be driven to its utmost, nor 
distressed by the possibility of failure. Her 
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gift among women) is perfect. 


ee | 

rol (8 og surprised and charmed, more than 
a day been, by a new arrival. 
P that Madame Pleyel will take a 

‘ 0 
fiendly Secale her programme less monotonously. 
Without going the length of denouncing the music 
rhich she played as utterly worthless, there can be no 
jut that, in most modern fantasias, the charm does 
wtliein an accurate or conscientious or expressive 

‘nn of the notes set down: not in the utmost 
triumph over difficulties, but in the individuality which 
the composer brings into his confection, when him- 
wf executing it. What admirable freaks of em- 
ivllshment, for instance, does Liszt bestrew his Ta- 
autellas Withal !_-what unexpected changes does he 
introduce into the closes of Schubert’s airs! Thal- 

and Déhler, again, though at once poorer and 
ies variable than Liszt, have each a way of their own 
wally icable,—in which resides a large 
part of the excitement and pleasure that their per- 
frmances produce. It is not with their Studies, 

-fancies, transcripts of lieder, and Babels of 
ficulties, as with the works of Beethoven, Weber, 
Hummel,—where every different player finds enough 
idea to enable him to give a different reading with- 
mt violence to his author, or laying by his own 
individuality. In playing thought-music (to coin a 
word), Madame Pleyel need not be second best—in 
playing wonder-music she mus¢. She has satisfied 
eery one of her unbounded command of the instru- 
nent—let her now satisfy us of her taste in selection, 
wvell as of her taste in performance. 

Had we needed any confirmation of the opin- 
ions heretofore expressed with regard to the newest 
Opera importations, Madame Puzzi’s Concert would 
haveabundantly afforded it. ‘The exhibitions made 
by Mdlles. Sanchioli, Corbari, Brambilla, and Sig. 
Bacich, illustrated “ the art of sinking’’ with a force 
fur which even we were hardly prepared. For the 
ake of every English woman and man whom it 
has been our duty to animadvert on, we must de- 
sribe the performances of the parties in question as 
mre awkward caricatures, utterly discreditable to 
thse who have permitted them to occupy pro- 
ninent positions in our most important musical esta- 
lishment. Having stated this—let us pass to other 
senda, Miss Birch, Miss Bassano, and Madame 
Albertazzi gave but a tragical version of ‘ Lei faccio’ 
—Mdme. Castellan was singing in her best voice, 
tn which nothing can well be more lovely. Mdme. 
Thillon dashed off a nondescript sort of ballad, 
-wme half-dozen people’s property, but affiliated 
to Sig. Schira,—with her usual piquant and pretty 
audacity. We must compliment Sig. Brizzi on 
lis singing of the cantabile by Verdi, which Sig. 
&ilsi introduced to us. The younger tenor seems 
fillowing the law of his predecessors—that is, be- 
coming a highly-finished and agreeable singer, now 
that the freshness of his voice is passing away. Sig. 
Pattiwhose Philharmonic performance has been 
0 severely judged, owing to his selection of the 
muic—reinstated himself with the public, as a 
marvellous executant, by his Fantasia on airs from 
laSonnambula.? Would, however, that Bellini’s 
languid and sickly themas might be allowed to repose 
‘n peace forthe next fifty years! M. Bochsa’s Quar- 
tet for horn (Sig. Puzzi), violin (Mr. St. Leon), 
Violoncello (Sig. Piatti), and harp (M. Godefroid), 
id not merit the trouble which the above-men- 
toned accomplished artists bestowed on it. 








Puixcess’sThe new historical play produced 
wu Wednesday, entitled ‘The King of the Commons,’ 
is from the pen of the reverend author of * The Earl 
Gowrie,” recently reviewed, not without commen- 
ation, in our columns, [ante, p.10]. The character 
sven of his former production applies, in great 
hesure, to the present. This, though inferior in 
interest, in grasp, in motive, in poetical insight and 

interpretation, is also clever—nay, it de- 

eres the character of a good, though, it must be 
icknowledged, far from perfect, drama. The subject 
*4tomantic episode in the reign of James V. of 
; n episode not only romantic but fictitious, 
vouch connected with a political position and period 
chronicled and of great interest. The principles 
Reformation, in the sixteenth century, 

lves everywhere felt, No country too 





rich, too wide—none too poor, too narrow: they 
permeated, more or less, one and all, with omnipo- 
tent energy. They affected alike Church and State, 
and divided every house against itself. The anomaly 
of this position of things James V. of Scotland, as 
we know from history, illustrated in his own person. 
While he held with Rome, on the one hand, he 
incurred the resentment of his barons, on the other, 
by the introduction of civil reforms, directed against 
the oligarchy by which both himself and his people 
were oppressed—and, at the same time, unavoidably 
conducing to the enlargement of civil liberty. He 
leved the commons, and was beloved by them in 
return. This state of affairs naturally brought him 
into collision with our English Henry the Eighth ; 
who sought, at various periods of his reign, to operate, 
by means of bribery, upon James’s impoverished and 
discontented nobles. But these things are written in 
the national annals—so need no repetition here. The 
monarch’s love for adventure and disguise, with the 
view of ascertaining, incognito, the condition of his sub- 
jects and realm, is also recorded in story, legend, and 
poem. The opening scene of this play presents to 
us the popular monarch, wroth with his barons for 
their unwillingness to sustain a war with England. 
A rough man, with whom both the king and the 
audience have already made acquaintance, one 
Buckie of Drumshorlan (Mr. Cooper), forces himself, 
despite the efforts of a foolish foppish usher, 
Mungo Small (Mr. Oxberry), on the royal attention. 
He brings evidence against Sir dam Weir, of Laich- 
mont (Mr. Ryder), for having tampered, on the part 
of England, with the disaffected barons. With cha- 
racteristic generosity, the king refuses to be told the 
names of the traitors; but determines on visiting 
Laichmont in disguise, to ascertain the fact for himself. 
Not only Treason is at Laichmont, but Sorrow is 
there, too—and Love. Sir Adam, engrossed with 
selfish schemes of ambition, is not the man to make 
his household happy. He has a daughter Madeline 
(Mrs. Stirling), and she has a lover, Malcolm Young 
(Mr. Leigh Murray); but the youth has been de- 
prived of his fortune, and forced into priest’s orders 
against his will, by the artifices of his dishonest relative, 
Sir Adam. We should have mentioned that Buckie 
is a robber chief, whose band haunts the vicinity of 
Laichmont. By some of these rovers, the king is 
attacked; but is rescued by Malcolm. Shelter is 
readily found for him in the family mansion; and 
his wounds are attended to by the lovely Madeline. 
Now, Madeline is destined by her cruel and arbitrary 
parent for Mungo Small, the silly usher; who is the 
son of Laird Small, of Moss Holm (Mr. Compton). 
Like son, like father:—both are devoid of wit and 
merit, but eligible in the view of match-making, since 
a junction of the two houses would unite Laichmont 
and Moss Holm into one estate. This is all Sir ddam 
thinks of or cares for. The King finds matter in all 
this for his intermeddling, secretly resolving to set it 
all to rights. He draws from Malcolm an avowal of 
his love, in Madeline’s presence; and then secures 
her refusal of Master Mungo, whenever it shall suit 
that small gentleman to make his appearance. 
Meantime, his own dignified carriage and intelligent 
qualities have so won on Sir Adam, who is of a 
scholarly turn, and of a nature which has been per- 
verted by ambition from those generous courses 
which might otherwise have been possible to it, that 
the intriguing knight is induced to confide to the 
disguised monarch, though a stranger, a treasonable 
packet directed to the baronsin his pay. This packet 
the king in turn intrusts to Buckie ; and for himself 
determines to return to Court to be present at its de- 
livery. Unfortunately, from this point the sequel of 
the play is transparent; it is too well foreseen that 
the vigilant monarch will thus confront his Court, and 
confound the traitors. But the author has prepared 
a surprise, to counteract this want of suspense and 
doubt. King James has a friend, in Lord Seton—a 
friend from schoolboy days. He is denounced as 
false, with the rest; and on James’s return to Holy- 
rood, the bishop, who had been His Majesty’s tutor, 
also charges his lordship with treason. This con- 
firmation of already-engendered suspicion excites the 
monarch to frenzy. He sends for Seton—repeats 
the charges ; and his friend confesses the existence of 
the conspiracy. Maddened with rage and pity, the 
King orders the instant execution of the latter— 
relents—listens to reason—and, at length, consents 





to examine the messenger with whom the accused had 
been in secret communication. The witness is pro- 
duced—the answer of Lord Seton to his master is 
taken from him ; and, on being read by the Bishop 
to the King, is found to contain a scornful and defiant 
refusal of the foreign overture. The revulsion of 
feeling experienced by the repentant monarch, startling 
by its suddenness, and impressive from its vehemence, 
commanded the plaudits of the house. Its details, 
however, are not exactly true to nature. The King, 
immediately on the discovery of his friend’s innocence, 
is careful first of all to dismiss the attendants; and 
then formally, and as in duty bound, throws himself 
into the arms of his recovered friend. Such wasnota 
time to think of etiquette ; and “the King of the 
Commons” certainly at no time would have stood 
on such ceremony. We have said that the scene was 
a surprise ; and this brings us to a consideration of 
the structure of the piece. A friendship, which was 
intended to lead to such a situation, should not have 
been reserved for a mere isolated episode. We should 
have had instances of amity visibly presented from 
the very commencement. We have nothing of the 
kind :—only hints and allusions which go for little; 
and then, at the commencement of the fourth act, 
we have this explosion of passion unexpectedly pre- 
sented—nothing preceding it, that conducts to it— 
nothing succeeding it, that follows as a consequence. 
Lord Seton relapses into insignificance ; and the busi- 
ness of the play accumulates without any special 
reference to him at all. But the inartificiality of its 
structure is the great defect of the drama. Each act 
is constructed on the plan of an anti-climax—the 
underplot and comic interest being uniformly reserved 
for the drop of the curtain. This want of practised 
skill was almost fatal inthe third act. Here, strange 
to say, the author had elected to bring the feeble part 
of Mungo Smallinto full operation. The silly usher 
has arrived at Laichmont to woo his bride; and 
while she supports her sinking figure on a chair, and 
stands, regardless of him, he describes, in his own 
clownish fashion, the manners of the Court—the 
mode of curtesying by great ladies—his own feigned 
feats of horsemanship—and the particulars of a tour- 
nament. All this while, the action of the play is 
standing still; and the Pit, getting impatient, greeted 
the artistic error with most unmistakeable sibillation. 
By way of concluding the story, we may state, that 
the whole bridal party, with Sir Adam Weir, are sum- 
moned to Holyrood, to be present at the exposure of 
the perfidy of the barons ; and that there, Buckie 
proves to be the recreant knight’s disinherited and 
ruined brother, whom he had supposed long since 
dead. Also, at the instance of the King, young Mal- 
colm is released by the Cardinal from his priest's 
orders, and is made happy with Madeline. Of the 
acting we can only speak in terms of praise, The part 
of James, fiery, moody, passionate, cheerful, generous 
and mistrustful—all things by turns—was exactly 
suited to Mr. Macready’s style of acting. It was, in- 
deed, composed of Macreadyisms—painfully so ; for 
it exhibited the faults in even greater number than 
the beauties of the style predicated. But there was 
power in both ; and the great actor rioted in the op- 

portunity of developing most of the resources of his 
art in one and the same character. It was a long 
and arduous part, requiring great energy and variety 

of temperament. Mr. Ryder was respectable in Sir 
Adam Weir—Mr. Leigh Murray pathetic in Malcolm 
Young—Mr. Cooper blunt enough in Buckie—and 
Mr. Compton was irresistibly funny in Laird Small ; 

while for Mrs. Stirling it must be said, that she was 
nothing less than excellent in Madeline. The other 
characters are mere properties. The piece has been 
put upon the stage with new scenery, beautifully 

painted, for the most part by Mr. W. Beverly; and 

the accessories are such as do credit to the manage- 
ment. In composition, though seldom poetical, the 

dialogue of the drama is always elegant, There are 
also some occasional touches of scholarship, which 

cannot fail to please the judicious; and we hope that 
the experience which the performance of this play 
will bring to the author may stand him in good stead 
in his next venture,—which we reasonably and con- 
fidently expect to find an improvement upon the 
present. 





Haymarket.—‘ Mr. Peter Piper, or Found Out 
at Home’ is the name of a three act comedy produced 
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on Saturday. We have been informed that it met 
with vehement opposition, if not decided condemna- 
tion; but we were not present on that evening, and 
can speak only to its reception on Monday. The 
piece on the latter occasion was thoroughly enjoyed 
by a tolerably full house. There were much laughter, 
much applause—no disapprobation. This is, in fact, 
one of those dramas which, owing to a pruriency 
both of conception and execution, have excited, in the 
first instance, some degree of moral indignation, that 
has afterwards subsided when the esthetical merits 
of the production have been found to outweigh its 
ethical offences. The comedy before us bears the 
stamp of the French mint,—its psychological senti- 
ment and exaggerated sensual expression. Its 
hero isa married man of business—an underwriter 
at Lloyd’s—who has up to a late period of life been 
wholly and exclusively the man of business,— 
punctual as the clock on Change; but who,suddenly 
introduced to the pleasures of the Opera and the Ballet, 
perceives at once that there were enjoyments worth 
living for of which he had no previous experience. 
Music, beauty and grace dawn upon him,—and he sur- 
renders his mind a sensual slave to their professors. 
The “ wonted fires,” which, the poet hassaid, live “even 
in our ashes,” had been smouldering in his nature; 
and broke out only when the characters of age were 
written on the structure, and showed uncouthly in the 
short-lived gleam. Suchastate of mind would bemore 
accessible to French than English sympathy. Our 
audiences habitually associate too much grossness 
with passion to look at such an example on the 
pleasurable side only. We are too much in earnest 
to pardon the delinquency for the art’s sake—too 
exclusively so, to make allowance at all for senile 
infatuation. To our lighter-veined, if not more 
frivolous, neighbours, the matter assumes a_ less 
serious aspect; and, as we have said, there is a 
psychological point in the conception which would 
reconcile the most fastidious of them, on artistic 
grounds. The tale is one of “Cupid’s Revenges.” 
The little god, so long excluded from Lloyd's, 
avenges his insulted, or neglected, divinity, on one of 
its staidest and oldest members; showing that 
neither age nor station is exempt from his influence. 
Contemplated from this point of view, we refine in 
our perceptions of the piece, and may be pleased 
without an intentional sacrifice of our morality. 
The story is slight enough, Mr. Peter Piper (Farren), 
under the circumstances already stated, flees the 
temptations of London ; but in his ward, Lady Janet 
Piper (Mrs. Seymour), meets with one who had 
captivated him in a stage box. Goaded by irresist- 
ible passion, he slips into her work-basket a written 
proposal to meet him by moonlight in the conserva- 
tory. Somebody does meet him there, and grants 
him a lock of her hair asa lovepledge. The grantor 
is, in fact, his wife (Mrs. Glover); but, for the 
greater part of the comedy, he believes her to be 
Lady Janet. Afterwards, he is troubled by a suspicion 
that it may have been the servant-maid, Busk (Mrs. 
Humby), who is naturally seeking to make her 
market out of the posture of affairs. To fill up the 
canvas, we have a Major Garry Owen (Mr. Hudson), 
Sir Chevy Fairsex (Mr. Tilbury), and Facias (Mr. 
Buckstone), a sheriff ’s officer, acting, forthe nonce, asa 
military officer, no less than a hero of the Sutlej, and 
enjoying a flirtation with Miss Galatea Piper (Mrs. 
Clifford), an antiquated beauty, who apes the 
buoyancy of youth, jumping and running about in 
the excess of her affectation, Mixed up with this, is 
the story of a Gretna-green marriage and a military 
desertion ; but so ill introduced, and so inefficiently 
applied, that, apart from their want of novelty and 
interest, the incidents serve only to enfeeble the 
play, clog its progress, and perplex its dénowement. 
The last act lacked consequence, invention, and 
completeness. The drama should be withdrawn, 
that its concluding portions may be re-written. The 
dialogue is sparkling, but sometimes licentious,— 
shows talent, but an indifference to delicacy. The 
author of * London Assurance’ is, however, celebrated 
for his hazardous repartees,—which he will find out, 
in the long run, to have more of wit than wisdom. 





Musicat anp Dramatic Gosstp.—Our choralists 
must be on the alert, lest the French, “ their born ene- 
mies,” distance them. M. Maurice Bourges has been 
translating the text to Sebastian Bach’s ‘ Passione’— 





making thereby another crevice through the Chinese 
Wall of national conceit and prejudice—since it seems 
hardly doubtful that performance will follow.—A con- 
cert has been given at L’ Académie Royale to introduce 
twonewsingers, Sig. Bettini and Anconi: neither artist 
seems to have succeeded greatly. What, indeed, 
if we say that Italy is now the land of raw material; 
and that we have not, as yet, reached the point of de- 
preciation at which “singers in the rough” pass for 
dramatic artists? It is odd enough to remark, that 
the old “ Urlo francese,”"—which so shocked the 
Walpoles, and Burneys, and Swinburnes, at Rameau’s 
and Gluck’s and Sacchini’s theatre that they dis- 
paraged the music for the sake of its performance, and 
the traditional horror of which only began to pass 
away from the English within the last dozen years— 
must be now sought forinall its severity acrossthe Alps! 
—aA new Operetta, ‘ Le Trompette de M. le Prince,’ 
the music by M. Bazin, has been given at the Opéra 
Comique, with fair success.—A stir is taking place in 
the department of regimental music, a commission 
to reorganize which has been confided to M. Kastner. 
The Society of Artists-Musicians, too, will shortly 
give a Monster Concert, at the Hippodrome, to be 
composed of all the regimental bands which can be 
assembled.—_M. Scribe is about to undertake a 
journey to Italy; on this, of course, will be built a 
thousand speculations of interviews with Rossini, and 
ten thousand rumours of a new opera, &c.—Mean- 
while ‘ Robert le Diable’ has been played at Milan 
for the first time, with great success. 


The dramatic gossip of France mentions the deaths 
of two of the ancient celebrities of the stage in that 
country. Mdme.: Chagot-Dufay, better known as 
Malle. Emilie Contat, has died at Nogent-sur-Ver- 
nisson, at the age of seventy-seven years; and Lafont, 
the great actor, who was by some thought to rival 
Talma himself, has ended his days at Bordeaux, where 
he had been for some years residing. 


Having announced to our readers the commotion 
caused in the theatrical world of Paris by the Rus- 
sian escapade of Mdlle. Plessy, now Mdme. Arnould, 
and the vengeance vowed against her by her co- 
sociétaires,we may inform them that the fugi- 
tive actress has been condemned by the Civil Tri- 
bunal to pay a sum of 100,000 francs, by way of 
damages for the breach of her engagement. This, 
with the costs of suit, makes a tolerably heavy penalty 
for a frolic :—it is said, however, that it will be dis- 
charged by the Emperor of Russia; who, in his 
treaty with Mdlle. Plessy, undertook, by his agent, to 
accept all the pecuniary consequences arising out of 
her sudden change of service. 





MISCELLANEA 


Aerolites.—The following seems deserving the 
attention of geologists:__Not long since, were found 
in Siberia, to the south-east of Kusnezk, near the 
gold mine of Petropawlowks, at the depth of about 
ten métres below the surface of the soil, masses of 


native iron, inclosing nickel, and having all the 
appearance of meteoric stones.—The same fact has 
just occurred in the Western Carpathians, near 
Szlanicz, in the chain of the Magura Hills.—Now, 
M. Olbers had remarked, as a curious circumstance, 
worthy the consideration of natural philosophers, 
that no meteoric stones had yet been discovered 
in the secondary or tertiary formations of the globe: 
and demanded if it was thence to be inferred that the 
phenomenon of the fall of bolides to the surface 
of the earth had no existence previous to the last 
geological change, to which it owes its present form 
—falling, as it is calculated there do in our day, 
upwards of 700 in the year. 


It is stated that the projected Halesworth and 
Norwich line of railway, now before a committee 
of the House of Commons, will cut directly through 
the remarkable Roman fortification at Caistor, the 
ancient Venta Icenorum, near Norwich. We un- 
derstand a deviation in the line might have been 
made without materially affecting the cost. It is to 
be hoped the committee of the Archeological In- 
stitute will bestir themselves to procure an alteration 
in the plan, and that without delay. — Railway 
Chronicle. 





To ConrEsPoNDENTS.—Daisy—An Old Subscriber—Major- 
Gen. S.—received, 
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Just published, 8vo. cloth, price 10s.6d Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, a and Waterloo-place ; CHRISTMAS. With a Preface by the Rev. HENRY 

HE NATURE and TREATMENT of GOUT. f whom may be had, CHRISTMAS, M.A. F.R.S. F.S.A. In feap. &vo. price 3s. 
By Ww TLL AM | HEN (RY ROBERTSON. MD. et i Dedicated to Mothers of Families. 6s. cloth. 
ysician e Buxto! harity. e 

London: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. muni with Detietet L to a Gentlemen not in Com 


pRITISH BUTTERFLIES, and _ their Part III. Dedicated to the ‘Bishop of Rome, on 


(Now ready.) 





6. 
25 FIRST SERIES OF TALES OF THE COLONIES. 
D tr ANSFORMATIONS ; exhibited in ation ot Forty-two the rescinding of the Bull of Pope Pius LV., as the Commencement 


bd. 0. cared EST WOOL, Wk — — ae ee pb ag trey wl Lon my #1 VoiumeE, price 1l,in cloth boards, TALES OF THE COLONIES ; 

oe SAL Sasusied to Co Suewtiene of Europe, | Or, THE ADVENTURES OF AN EMIGRANT. | By 
ec 0! ir Subjec' y LES C . Ssa., ~ : is : 

BRITISH MOTHS, AND THEIR TRANSFORMATIONS; from the Bishop of Rome; and imitating the example of Constan- = “ — — hag “* i — originall ly Published 

Exhibited in a Series of One Hundred and Twenty Plates, by | tine in eptnnscasing te promote the Reunion of Christians. (Jn } 

i. NX. HUMPHREYS, Esq. ; with Descriptions by J. 0. WEST. the press.) in 3 vols. post 8vo. at 1/, lls. 6d., in which size two large 

WOOD, Esq. F.L.S. &c." In 2 volumes, demy 4to. cloth, price 54, 10s, Part V. will be dedicated to the Queen, being an | editions have been sold. In feap. 8yo. price 6s. cloth. 


‘ rice Enquiry in what manner the Sovereign of Great Britain may com- 

Hinaly ARCANA ENTOMOLOGI A; = mence the Holy Work of the Reunion of Christians ; and Part VL. 

GARET tutte FER TIONS of J of NE ay. EST WOOD and INTERESTING to the Bishops of the Catholic Church, on the same subject. 
. F.LE 

% coloured P! 


7. 
cong E- royal 8vo. price 4/. re - PLN Also, in the poem, te Se cee Sate os and speedily will be SECOND SERIES OF TALES OF THE COLONIES. 


ok ig etn Wiliam Smith, 1 , 113, Fleet-street ; J. M'Glashan, Dub- Ecclesiastical and Civil History, philosophically THE BUSHRANGER OF V AN 


R 
y than areto pees = — DIEMEN’S LAND. By C. ROWCROFT, Esq. Author of 


Uk Chromicle Just published, * Tales of the Colonies.’ In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 11. 11s. 6d, 
gh-street. 


coax SEAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC ART, AND HIS RELATION . 
-. TO CALDERON AND GOETHE. WORKS OF G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ. 


. "re » > Now publishing in Quarterly Volumes, medium 8vo. 
is, 6d. Translated from the German of Dr. HERMANN ULRICI. cloth, with engraved frontispieces, each yolume containing 
IODERN 8vo. 12s. cloth. a complete Novel, price 8s. 
sibrary of the eee . n This handsome Series of Mr. James’s Works has been 
the my 44 OvTLINE oF ConTENTS :— carefully revised by the Author; and is “ got up » oa 
time. es I Sketch of Fr Cetetat P superior style, and agreeable size of type, which renders i 
Y 1 Of the History of the English D . x \. 
1 s, Binder aheeare bead poe —. rama before w. Criticisms of Gaaingews s Plays fit for every age and every library.” 
al IL Shakspeare’s Life and Times. V. Dramas ascribed to Shakspeare, of doubtful Authority. Vol. L THE GIPSY. 
ndford-squan — ie Style, and Poetic View of the | VI. Calderon and Goethe in their relation to Shakspeare. IL MARY OF BURGUNDY. 
'PANION ‘ Ill. THE HUGUENOTS. 
nental Plants London: CnapMan, BrotueErs, 121, Newgate-street. IV. ONE IN A THOUSAND. 
all — V. PHILIP AUGUSTUS, 
the Lay: - 7 , —— 
ft Operations Vol. II. is now ready of VL HENRY OF GUISE. 


VII MORLEY ERNSTEIN. 
BOPP’S COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR VL THE ROBBER. 
OF THE 
SINSCRIT, ZEND, GREEK, LATIN, LITHUANIAN, GOTHIC, GERMAN, . 
AND SCLAVONIC LANGUAGES. WIT AND HUMOUR. 


By LEIGH HUNT. 














Also, Vol. II. of Usiterm with ‘Imagination and Fancy,’ by the same 


PROFESSOR H. H. WILSON’S HISTORY OF BRITISH |*"" ee 
INDIA, FALLACIES OF PROTECTION. 


FE om 1805 to 1 83 5 Translated from the French of M. BA he ) 
Un a few days. 


Mappen & Macom, 8, Leadenhall-street, London: SmitH, Exper & Co, 65, Cornhill. 
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MR, WEALE WILL PUBLISH, on JUNE 10rn, 


DLEVAL ART.—An entirely new Work on DECORATIVE ART, consisting of Ancient German, Liégeois, Dutch, and English 
- Examples, in? vols. imperial folio, price 104 10s. elegantly half-bound in morocco, gilt, entitl 


DIVERS WORKS OF EARLY MASTERS IN CHRISTIAN 
DECORATION : 


An Historical Account of the achievements of Art from the hands of ALBERT DURER, with his Biography—of his Mas- 
ter WOHLGEMUTH and his Friend PIRCKHEYMER, with their Portraits in fac-simile-of ADAM KRAFFT, his 
Sacramenthauschen—all of Nuremburg: the Account, with Ilustrations, of St. Jacques Church at Liége; its rise under 
Bishop Balderic II, in 1016, to its more decorative state of interior embellishment and magnificent Stained Glass Windows 
of the Albert Durer School of Design in 1525,—of Gouda in Holland, the Painted Glass Windows of the Cathedral of St. 
John the Baptist, presented by Mary Queen of England and Philip 1. of Spain, and by the Nobles and Municipal Bodies 
of the Cities of Holland, with a Memoir on this and other Painted Glass—Lives and Works of DIRK and WOUTER 
CRABETH, with their Portraits in fac-simile—Stained Glass Windows from York, St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, County 
of Kent, &c. &c. &c. ; forming an elaborate work of 75 Plates, the greater part of which are richly coloured. 


OLD ENGLISH and FRENCH ORNAMENT: for the IN- 


TERIOR EMBELLISHMENTS of HOUSES, for Carvers and Decorators ; with Designs for Doors, Windows, Fire Places and Chim- 
ney Glasses, aaaenaaian Furniture, &c. &c., by Chippindale, Johnson, Inigo Jones, Lock, &c, 220 designs in 100 drawings, in 4to, half 
morocco, price 25s, 


QUARTERLY PAPERS on ENGINEERING, 5 vols., now 


complete, with 170 Engravings. The work contains valuable Papers on Mechanical Engineering, Railroads, Embanking, Harbours, 


Docks, the Thames Tunnel, History of Mechanical and Engineering Art from the earliest period, &. &c. Price in boards, 5/. 5s, 


In imperial folio, 19 highly-finished Lithographed Engravings price to Subscribers, in half morocco, 2/. 2s, 


ILLUSTRATIONS of the ROCK-CUT TEMPLES of INDIA. 


Designed to illustrate the Architecture of the Buddhist and Brahmanical Caves and Monoliths, from the earliest to the latest Periods 
at which such works were executed iu India. 


By JAMES FERGUSSON, Esq. F.R.A.S. and F.R.G. 


Some copies of a Disquisition on the subject, with descriptive Leer oness, by Mr. Fergusson, in 8vo., with 10 detailed Engravings, 
will, by permission of the Royal Asiatic Society, be allowed to be sold to the Subscribers to the Illustrations for 5s, 6¢. in addition. 


LIST OF PLATES, 


Kar.i—Entrance of the Great Chaitya Cave. 
—— Pillars in ditto—Pillars in Great Chaitya Cave, Kannari. 
Kannani—Exterior of Great Chaitya Cave. 
— View of Durbar Cave. 
— Interior of Small Vihara. 

E.iora—Kylas. 
———— Interior of Lanka. ; 
MAHAVELLIPORE—Cave with structural Vimana. 

———— The Five Raths. 


Frontispiece.—K handagiri Till, Cuttack —- 

Curtack—Exterior of a Vihara on the Udyagiri Hill—Verandah 
on the Ganesa Gumpha. ae 

Asunta—General view of Caves, comprising Caves Nos, 21 and 26. 
——- Interior of Chaitya Cave, No. 10, 
Interior of Vihara, No. 17. 

do. do. No. 16, 
Exterior of Chaitya Cave, No, 19, 

Interior of Do., No. 19 
—-— Vihara Cave,No.7. 

Verandah of Vihara, No. 2. 


—_——— 


In 4to. with numerous Illustrations, Vol. I., now complete, price 24. 2s, 


MEMORIALS of the ANTIQUITIES of the COUNTY of 


UFFOLK ; or, HISTORICAL, GENEALOGICAL, and ARCHITECTURAL NOTICES of the several Towns and Villages. By the 
ev. ALFRED SUCKLING, L.L.B. Rural Dean, Rector of Barsham, and Member of the Archeological Institute of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Imperial 4to. (only 50 copies printed) price 3/, 13s. 6d. 


In 1 yol. crown Svo, with 200 Woodcuts, price 7s. 6d. 


, ’ ’ Ty 1a al : nT al io. a . om. 
HINTS to YOUNG ARCHITECTS: comprising Advice to 
those who, while yet at School, are destined to the Profession; to such as, having passed their Pupillage, are about to Travel; and to 
those who, having completed their Education, are about to Practise : together with A MODEL SPECIFICATION ; involving a great 
variety of instructive and suggestive matter, calculated to facilitate their practical operations; and to direct them in their conduct, as 
the responsible Agents of their Employers, and as the rightful Judges of a Contractor's Duty. 
By GEORGE WIGHTWICK, Architect, 


Tn 1 vol. 20 fine Plates and Text, imperial 4to. half-bound in morocco, price 1/. 5s, 


STUDIES of ANCIENT DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE, 


principally selected from Original Drawings in the Collection of the late Sir William Burrell, Bart., with some brief Observations on 
the application of Ancient Architecture to the Pictorial Composition of Modern Edifices. 
By EDWARD BUCKTON LAMB, Architect. 


PAPERS on ARCHITECTURE and ARCHAOLOGY. This 


Work, which exhibits an unprecedented assemblage of nearly Five Ifundred Illustrations by the best Artists, many of which are richly 


Illuminated, is complete in four quarto volumes, price 6/. neatly bound in cloth ; or 7/. 7s. in half morvcco, gilt, with marble edges. 


MR. WEALE WILL SHORTLY PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING 
NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS :— 


GEN. SIR JOHN JONES’ SIEGES in SPAIN, DEMPSEY’S RAILWAY PRACTICE. In 4to. 


&c. Edited by Col. HARRY JONES, R.E. &c. 3 vols. 8vo. NICHOLSON’ ARPENTERS NEW 
AIDE-MEMOIRE to the MILITARY | aurpe. sto. . " 


SCIENCES. Part 2, and, shortly after, Part 3. GUPPY’S GREAT BRITAIN STEAM SHIP 
IRON. By ‘ 


EREDGOLD. on CAST Folio. 

<INSON. Part 2. 8vo. e . TTA ° - 

GEN. PASLEY on CEMENTS, &ec. 8vo. eae eee eee 
PROF. POLE on HIGH-PRESSURE 


BOOK for 1847-18 
MRS. VARLEY’S ENGINEER'S MANUAL 
ENGINES. 
— MATHEMATICAL TREATISE on the 


for ACQUIRING KNOWLEDGE of MINERALOGY, 12mo. 
PYNE’S FIRST PRINCIPLES of PER- 
CORNISH ENGINE. 
SIR JOHN MACNEILL’'S DUBLIN 


SPECTIVE. 12mo. 
ROYAL EN- 
DROGHEDA RAILWAY. In 4to, ‘ 


and the 





Vou. 9, PAPERS of 
GINEER. 4to. 


London; 59, High Holborn, 





A LATIN GRAMMAR, on the : 
CRUDE FORMS. By T. HEW KRY ° 
Professor of Latin in Universit Col ea REY, Ma, lk 
of Comparative Grammar, an 4 “ 
Post 8vo. pp. 404, price 8s, cae Master of the Junjer Sedo, 
Dulau & Co. 37, Soho-square. 





This day QUIzzI in small 8yo, cloth, gilt 


(THE QUIZZIOLOGY of ‘the “Biitigg 
4 grate Pui wt oeee ee Sracz Cuaniorm 
y GIL . &§ BECK 
Author of the ‘ Comic Blackstar 
London : published at the * Puxcu’ Office, 85, Fleet-street 


NEW WORK BY MR. CHARLES DICKEYs ~ 
On the 18th inst. was published, in feap. syo, price 6, 
ICTURES FR 


IT 
By CHARLES DICKENS, ALY, 
London: Bradbury & Evans, 90, Fleet-street, and Whitefrigrs 


*¥* Messrs. Bradbury & Evans beg to announce that 
A NEW ENGLISH STORY, 
By Mr. DICKENS, 
To be published in 20 Monthly Parts, price 1s, each, 
Is in preparation. 
This day i: blished, in small Svo. price 4s. 6d. cloth bane Gu anda vi 
oe an llastration by Kenny eR ma 
(THE CHRONICLES of CLOVERNOOK. 
’ 


with some Account of the Hermit of Bellyfulle, 
By DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


™ New Raiticn f es, tg oe iy CURTAIN LECTURES, 
Now ready, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt ‘, 

i ‘a New Edition of” edges, price x, 

Mrs. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES, 

By DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
With an Illustration on Steel by Leech. 

London: published at the * Puncn’ Office, 85, Fleet-street, 

energie a 


In a few days, 

(THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. i 
for JUNE. Contents, : 

Electricity and Galvanism. 

Tendency of Puseyism. 

The Lost Senses :—Blindness ; Deafness. 

Legislation for 1845. 

Forest and Game Laws. 

The Oregon. 

Literature of the Middle Ages. 

Railways and Metropolitan Improvements ; with Plans anj 





PONS om gto 


aps. 
\ Critical and Miscellaneous Notices, &c, &c. 
Geo. Luxford,1, Whitefriars-street, London. 

HE TALBOTYPE—SUN PAINTING 

| THE ART-UNION, for Juve, will contain an example ¢ 
the TALBOTYPE, supplied to that Journal by the Invente, 
Fox Taxsot, Esq. F.R.S. Although the fame of this wonderful 
discovery has gone over the world, the number of those who hare 
been as yet able to obtain an example of it is comparatively limited 
This opportunity of possessing one cannot therefore fail to be taken 
advantage of, and subscribers are requested to procure copies early. 
The specimen will be accompanied by a history of the mvention, 
and a description of the process. 

The June Number of the Art-Unron will also contain a Sted 
Engraving of passages from Flaxman’s ‘Shield of Achilles, ani 
oe Engravings on Wood from Pictures now exhibiting atthe 

ouvre. 








Chapman & Hall, Publishers, 186, Strand. 
“THE EXHIBITION.” 
HE ART-UNION, for June, will contain a 


detailed Review of the Works of Art contained in ey 
sent Exhibition of the Royal Academy—to which no fewer 
Sixty Columns will be devoted. 

Chapman & Hall, Publishers, 186, Strand. 


NEW PRACTICAL WORK ON GARDENING. 


Price 16s, 

THE ANNALS of HORTICULTURE, al 

YEAR-BOOK of PRACTICAL GARDENID . 
This work contains 580 pages of plain and practical information 
on the management of gardens, greenhouses, and frames; & mos 
ample and complete calendar of gardening operations for every 
month in the year; plain instructions for the culture of every 
flower, fruit, arid vegetable ; descriptions of the best sorts of each; 
lists of all popular and all new flowers, with their habit, treat; 
ment, colour of bloom, time of flowering, <c. ; full particulars J 
all manures and new fertilizers, with the mode of applying them; 
and the most authentic information upon ¢ ubject connec 
with Horticulture.—Orders received by all Booksellers. 
Houlston & Stoneman, Paternos row. 

On the 30th will be published, price 2s. é ‘ 
T)OEMAN'sS MAGAZINE, No. XVI. for Just. 

‘dited by MILES GERALD KEON, Eso. 
. Sick Calls—No. 2. By the Rev. E. Price. 
Facetiv of the Bench and Bar. 








3. Vicissitudes of Iustrious Men—Sir Thomas More. 
. Serjeant Talfourd’s Dramatic Genius. “ e 
; Reminiscences of Remarkable Authors— No, 1. James Joho 
son, Esq. M.D. 

3. Anne; or, The Coquette. By M. G. K. the 

7. Expediency of transferring the Holy See to Leeds. By the 
Editor. 

. Who is the Author of the New Timon ? 
9, Critical Notices, &. &c. F , 
London : C. Dolman, 61, New Bond-street. Cumming, Dublin; 

Stevenson. Edinburgh’; Booker, Liverpool ; and all Booksellers 


NSANITY.—The Lectures or Dr. ConoLty on 

the principal Formsof INSANITY, as Delivered at the is 
well Lunatic Asylum, are now in course of publication inT " 
LANCET. They will be continued in that Journal until the 
Course is completed. The first Number of the Annual Volume o 
Ture Lancet “ published on Gotardey,2 ee ar 

*rice 7d. ; stamped for free postage, 5¢. 

for Tue Lancet are recetved” by all Booksellers and 


John Churchill, London. 
UCY NEAL, as sung by the Ethiopian 


4 Serenaders, with Symphonies and Accompanimey” by 
Henry Russell, 3¢.—* The aay Queen,’ Parts I. and II. Fa 
complete, as sung by the Hutchinsons, 3d,—Loder’s last New ae? 
* Robin Hood is lying dead,’ 3¢.—* Why does. Emmeline ee 
New Song, by M. W. Balfe, 3¢.—Madame Thillon’s two bg The 
in ‘ The Crown Jewels,’ 3d.—The celebrated Duet in ditto, 7 
Overture entire for 6d,—The Crown Jewels Quadrille, poe 
recent Numbers of THE MUSICAL TREASU RY, Ceo mest 
for the Family Pianoforte, elegantly printed in full-si 

folio. a 
Davidson, Water-strect, leading from Blackfriars Bridge tears 
the Temple ; of whom may be had, gratis, Lists of about iy 4 
forte Pieces, V and Testrumental in three-penny 
cluding above 60 Songs by HENRY RUSSELL, 


Orders 
Newsmen. 








Phyncian j 


Surgeon 
Surgeon fo 


ECTURES, 
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FOURTH SEPTENNIAL INVESTIGATION, 


TRANCE WIDOWS’ FUND LIFE 
SOCIET Y.—Capital penned and invested, 
o Hu ndred Thousand Pou 
BCOND ANNUAL GENERAL COURT of 
held x tee ard of M 
LORD M oo ! nthe chair, Societ 
hey o e ciety, 
a ase nthe, and bh F. thereof, in viet 
to the ria es, as at 31st December, 1845, the fourth 
ation, was read. The Report shows that the 
yond the engagements was such as to enable 
0 declare an addition or bonus at the rate of two 
r upon the accumulated amount of original 
vec ir previously declared additions, equal in the case 
insane ost PO licies to considerably more than three per cent. 
of the @ apie the original benefits alone. 
Pi mppiementars observations attached to the Report 


alia 
“wy f ie Society had, during the seven years 
That ihe capital ber, 1845, been more than d oubled, having 
to the ontent of upwards of 916,006 
a the revenue had increased to the a of upwards of 


unt insured during the same period had been 

‘a he three and a half millions. 
Wrpat during the year 1845 alone, there had been upwards of 

nol. insured, and 877 policies issue 
wt bad all the proposals for insurance offered to the Society 
accepted, the amount insured in 1845 would have been 

mr and the number of penne 993. 

"That the total amount of sums added to policies since the 
commencement of the Society was upwards of a million of 


money. 
to the representatives of deceased mem- 
ni. poem lt, Dece mber, 1845, to upwards of three- 
n of mone 
adel lin ofa Souher insured in any one of the 
15 to 1819 inclusive, dying in the year 1851, after 
ear, there would be paii 
the Lan insurance. 
D 845, although 





NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 12, Waterloo- 
place, panden. and 119, Princes-street, urgh. 
Established 1839. ' Subscribed Capital. One Million. 
Life Assurance, Annuities, Reversions, and Endowments. 
A union of the English and Scottish principles of assurance. 
A comprehensive system of loan, in connexion with life 
aneeeanes. on, wasond nod ponggnel or qrber scouts. ° 
7 rticipate in two-thirds of the profits. 
‘i as dre ER WILLIAMS, Actuary ‘dod Secretary. 


SUN LIFE ASSUSARCE SOCIETY. 





Gearies Pala” - Chai 

lix Lcdbrske, Esq. 

it Francis Shaw Lefevre, Esq. 

Charles Littledale, Esq. 

Henry Littledale, ieee 

George nay Norman, Esq. 

Brice Pea’ 45, 

Gheries Richard ‘ole, Esq. 
enry Rich, 

Henry Stuart, Esa. M.P. 

Claude George Thornton, Esq. 

George Smith Thornton, Esq. 


HARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Act sy > 
» Sinan beg to inform the Public that the Holders of 
Policies effected with this Society are entitled to participate in 
the profils according to the Conditions contained in their Pamph- 
let of Rates,which may be obtained at the Office, — le- 
street, London, or of any of the Agents of the Socie 
The Premiums required by this Office o; m Young Lives are 
lower than those of most of tha! Old Established Offices. 
Bonus was declared in i 1844, to the Policy Helders 
entitled to participate in the Profits at Midsummer, 1843, 
the Ly es made to the Voneles were on an average cme 
different Ages O per Annum on the Sum insured, from the 
hey when the Policy y Holders became entitled to participate 
in the Profits of the Society 
ty Policies effected before Midsummer, 1846, will be entitled 
to participate in the Profits of the Society at the next division. 


{haries Boulton, Esq 
P. Pleydell Bouverie 

=. Chester. Ee 

John Cockereli, Es 

Samuel Pepys © orkerell, Esq. 


illiam Franks, Esq. 
William R. Hamilton, Esq, 
Capt. H. G. Hamilton, R.N. 
Edward Harman, Esq. 
Joseph Hear, Esq. 





and A. declared addi- 

tions, was, in fact, in the case of the oldest policies, equal to 
considerably more than 3 per cent. per annum upon the original 
benefits alone. 

rts upon the state of the affairs of the Society. 
A’ eerie ot the Annual General Court, are in the 
press, and will be ready to be circulated among the members 
ten days or a fortnight. 
The bonus ~<a are YOHN MACKENZIEY Managers 
oromegl Scoaaae GEOR. ORGE, Chief Clerk. 
5, St. Andrew- uare ‘in 
<5 a aaa UGH MREANS Agent. 


Lordon Office, 7, Pall Mall West. 
(uy OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY,—(Incorporated by Act of Parliament, 7 & 8 


Viet.c. 110,)—For Accumulative and General Assurances.—No, 
3, Royal Exchange- — ee Quarter of a Million. 





ector: 
ok Rev. the Dean of _~ ref ford, Dessers, | Revehees. 
ar Betts ts, Esq. eee tS and Hig! 
James Risden Bennett, Esq. M.D. Finsbur: ae 
me, Eeowey. Esq. Deaferd-etrect, pace. ten, and 
Clapham-common. 
Balmer, Esq. Parliament-street, Whitehall, and Belle 
Vue, Chelsea. 
Antony Close, Esq. Haverstock-hill, and Bampton, Oxon. 
Charles Collick, Esq. 139, Upper ‘Thames-street, and Brompton. 
Ireerick George Cox, Doctor’s-commons, and Cedar-lodge, 
kwell-park. 
ries Goodwin, Esq. Battersea. 
pest William Keate, Esq. 15, Albemarle-street, Piccadilly. 
an, Dents Laing, M.A. F.R.S. Mornington- road, Regent's 


hehe Charlton Lane, M.A A. Parsonage, Kennington. 
Sephen H. Lee, Esq. Kast Lodge, Dalsto 
Q tie Michele, Esq. Lanc sster-place, Savoy. 
ilvy, Esc Montague-square. 
arbury,Esq. 46, Lime-street, and Brighton. 
John Powis, Ee Crooked-lane-chambers, and Walworth. 
or Rowland, Royal Artillery, W oolwich. 
iam Simpson, Esq. Bradmore House, Hammersmith. 
Villiam A. Thomas, Esq. Threadneedle-street, and Manuden 
House, Bishop's Stortford. 
George Watson Wood, Esq. 20, Victoria-square, Pimlico. 


Auditors. 
Bajamin R. Aston, Esq. 3, Park-grove, Brixton 
Hagh Innes Cameron, Esq. Provost of Dingwall, N. B. and 18, 
liament-street, Whitehall. 
Jones Jell Chalk, Esq. 80, Warwick-square, Pimlico. 
4. Parrance, Esq. 47, ae street, Grosvenor-square. 


Mess. Barnetts, Hoare, =~ & Co. 62, Lombard-street. 
Messrs, Strahan, | Paul & Bates, 217, Strand. 


Consulting Actuary.—J. M. Rainbow, fea 
Secretary—Kdward Fyedersek noes, 
Puytician,—James R. Bennett, Esc » 24, _ place. 
Phyncian for West of London—R. by Esq. M.D. 29, Upper 
outhw ick- A, Hyde Park. 
Pees iy-og —G. W M‘Murdo, me 7, New Broad-street, City. 
urgeon for West oe L. Thorn, Esq. 31, Upper Belgrave- 
a, Belgrave-square. 
Sanding Counsel.—Edward S$. Creasy, Esq. Temple; William 
“on Sparling. Res. vold Square, Lincoln's Inn. 
ort.~Messrs. Dean, Leeks, Dixon & Redpath, 13, Swithin’s- 


This office, though strictly proprieta’ with a subscribed 
“pital fully adequate to its requirementscoffors the advantages 
the mutual system, without involving the assured in its risks 

cols of ities, and affurds facilities in every department on prin- 
of true economy, limited only by strict nme to 


The rates of 


@ theoreti 

oye in existence. 

on Accumulative or Deposit Assurance isanew and valuable 

the sion of life assurance, introduced by this office, enabling 

‘sured not only to discontinue the premiums without for- 

sine policy, but also to withdraw the whole or any 

portion of the amount de posited. For tastence, a life of 20, on 
t of an annual premium of 100d. will £ 


* 4 

Att be assured for .. 2263 28 
” a 4.23811 1 

5.925 6 5 
7305 1 
8,583 1 


” - 


Testor with the advant 
siete cont he entene of being 2 able at ‘any rtithe to © to vary 


details of the ty ‘sce a. a Pamphlet, hich, with all 
EDWARD FREDERICK LEEKS, Seveteny. 








ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regent-street, London. erm 1806. 
INVESTED CAPITAL £1,206 
Annual Income £140,000. Bonuses pom ome | £529,000. 
Claims paid since the ae of the Office £1,520,000, 


Pr 
ThejRight we ‘EARL GREY. 
ector: 


The Earl of Macclesfield. 
Sir John Osborn, Bart. 
John Deering. Alfred Pegement, Esq. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D.| Richard Sherwood, Esa. 
Table of Premiums for Assuring £100 on a Healthy | ‘Life : — 


Without With | Without With 
Bonus. Bonus. i | nus. Bonus. 
Age. —— | Age. | — 

For the whole Life, at an | 
| 
| 
| 


Frederick Squire, Esq. 
v. James Sherman. 





For the whole Life, at an 
Annual Payment of 


£. s. d. 


Annual Payment o! 


Bad | dad 0 
20 40 
| 
| 





25 45 


. d. 
5 
5 
0 
4 


1 
1 
30 9 50 1 8 
35 1 55 1 4 





Bonuses paid upon Policies — have become Claims :— 


No. of | Sum 
Policy. | Insured. 








0. of Sum 
| Poliey. Insured. 


£. & & 
2,000 3,411 
1,000 1,862 
1,000 1,622 
1,000 | 1,654.1 


Sum paid. Sum Paid. 





» && 

4,509 1 1 3,307 
1,604 710 || 3617 
1,207 17 0 4,024 
7,706 6 0 || 4,88 








Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon 
application to the Agents of the Office, in all the principal 
towns of the United Kingdom: a8 ¢ t the head Office, 
Regent-street. JOHN . BEAU MONT, 

N aneging Director. 


‘NCAUSTIC, VENETIAN, and other 
4 PATENT TIL Lee, 2 ‘and emtc PAVEMEN’ TS, may be 


purchased at MIN Co.'s Warehouse, No. 9, Albion- 
place, Surrey side of Blackfriars or te 
wy ARKER & Co. 





Agents. 
The above tiles have lately cone, BAL reduced in price. 
An assortment of plain and praemental door furniture, 
slabs, ‘and tiles, for fire-places, &c. & 


JATENT WATCHES AND CLOCKS, — 
E. J. DENT respectfully eaten from the public an in- 
spection of his extensive stock of WATCHES, which has been 
greatly increased to meet the ALi, at this season of the 
ear. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas each; excellent Bilver 
ever ditto, 6 guineas each; Ladies’ Go Wat itches, 8 guineas 
each. Dent's ‘manufacture. is guaranteed to him by three 
separate Patents, granted in 1836, 1840, and 1842. 
82, Strand; 33, Coc kspur-street ; 34, Royal Exchange. 


LATE SUITED for PRESENTATION,.— 
Committees or private individuals soquiving splendid or 
simple articles of PLATE for presentation, may, by addressing 
a paid letter, have drawings sent for their approval. A number 
of large articles, as Epergnes, Cups, Waiters, &c. are always in 
stock, second-hand; a list of them, with price, can be furnished. 
—T. COX SAVORY & Co. Silversmiths, ag 47, Cornhill (seven 
doors from Gracechurch- street), London 


1 RESSING-CASES. — Fisugr, 188, Strand. — 

A large STOCK of CASES, with the new and improved 
morticed partitions, which cannot possibly break loose ; war- 
ranted to stand the tropical climate. A good dressing-case, 
either lady's or gentleman's, may be purchased from 3/. to 50/. 
Also, writing-desks, sort boxes, leather travelling- desks, and 
despatch boxes. S. F. has the best selection of the above in 
the trade; also an assortment of fancy articles, too numerous 
to mention. Corner of Arundel-street. 


N fESSRS. BARRY & SON beg to inform the 
Nobility and Gentry that one of their firm has just 
arrived from Paris, after Seen various elegancies suitable 
for presents, of which they now have a most splendid variety. 
Their stock of plain and foncy stationer 7 oe , dressing-cases, desks, 
&c. is the very best that can be manu red. Their stamps 
for marking linen are used by Her Majesty and a large number 
of the nobility. Dies for stamping paper, also, are engraved in 
the best style, with either crest, coronet, or ini! ss 3 ty — 
of either of which may selected from an endless 
variety at their establishment, 1 Blates Hall, Piccadilly, and 
122, Bishopsgate-street Within. tes for visltio ~~ > en- 
s 2s. 6d. and 100 cards printed for 2s. 
Son are also sole agents for Mr. R. B, Ede’s Perfumery. 

















YATENT ELECTRO PLATE.—E.Lxkineton & 
Co. manufacture only one warranted quality, which bas 
stood the test of many years’ wear, on shipboard and in hotels, 

continuing to give the same satisfaction as solid silver. They 
warn the public that the fact of Goods being Plated by their 
Patent Process offers no security for their QUALITY whatever. 
All goods made and sold by them bear the marks E. & Co. below 

a crown, and such only they warrant. 

TOOTH 


egent-street, 
N BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth Brush 
bas the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose, ls. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a 
— art of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
enetrating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Ressia an Bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh 
Brushes of saproved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
Brus which act in the most surprising and successful man- 
ner. The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of Cg vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, d repeadon with all ae mag postion, 
profits and destructive bleaching, and qecuring the lux ury 0 
a genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE’S Sole ZS 
blishment,—1308, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution:—Beware of the words “From Metcalfe's” adopted 
by some houses. 


{RENCH and CHINA PAPER-HANGINGS. 
—GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS beg to announce, that 
ip senvesnense of the reduction in the tariff, they have com- 
P leted arrangements with the principa) manufacturers in Paris, 
jor the constant supply of the various novelties in decorations, 
for which they stand unrivalled, and heving just received the 
first consignment, respectfully invite an early inspection of the 
same. Their stock of China Paper-hangings, subject to the 
enue geass reduction of price, is now unusually complete. 


arliament-street. 
JETTSS PATENT BRANDY, exclusively 


used at Guy's, St. George's, St. Thomas's, the Westminster, 

and other Hospitals, and at the Manchester, Bristol, Brighton, 
and other Infirmaries, may be procured in every locality at 3s. 
per bottle, protected by the atent metallic capsule, oqpboned 
* Betts's Patent Brandy, 7, Smithfield Bars.” Or a e Dis- 
tillery, their only estab ishment, at 16s. per gallon, 4 bulk: or 
in the capsuled bottles, in quantities not less than two 


gallons. 
B E D FEATHERS 
Per Por lh. 


Mixed cccccscccccesceseses t % Best Foreign Grey Goose.. 4 
Grey Goose.. + 1 4/| Best Irish White Goose... 2 
Foreign ditto .. esesee 1 8| Best TOBtEO so cnccecccence 3 $ 
Ww arranted sweet and free from dus 
A List of every Comtoten of Bedding, containing wei, bts. 
ines, and prices, sent post, on application to HEAL & 
Son, Feather Dressers and edding Manufacturers, 196, Tot- 
tenham-court-road, opposite the Chapel. 


7 
JATENT VULCANIZED INDIA RUBBER. 

—CHARLES MACINTOSH & Co. beg to inform the 
Public that they are the Patentees and Sole Manufacturers of 
the above The disti properties of the 
Patent Vulcanized India Rubber are, its uniform elasticity, i = 
various temperatures; its not becoming hard on ex “wt 
extreme cold, nor liable to injury by contact with — 
strength is greater than that of native caoutchonc; it is indie: 
soluble in essential oils ; it resists the effects of oil and grease in 
different degrees, according to the purposes for which it is 
manufactured. 

Among the various useful applications of the Patent Vulcan- 
lon’ India Rubber, may be enumerated— 

ASHERS or RINGS for joints in steam and water-pipes, and 
fon’ valves for steam-engines; by which ehour is economized, 
and the joints more effectually made,than b other mode. 

aan STIC BANDS, for holding together ts les of letters, 


papers, &c 

In xk TICLES of DRESS—Springs for waistcoat-backs and 
trowsers, straps for trowsers, brace-ends, garters, &c. 

In CALICO-PRINTING, ne substitute for blanket has been 
found to produce a much finer impression than the woollen 
hitherto used, and with considerably less pressure; hence a 
savingin power, and wear of lapp’ ping. 

COVERS for furnishing rollers (in lieu of flannel), are perfect 
for their purpose; and asthe India Rubber does’ not absorb 
mncletare, they can be easily cleansed, and no colour need be 


\ 
oorgate-street,) London. 


45, 
Estimates, drawings and prices sent free. 


ETCALFES NEW PATTERN TOOTH 

















wr ‘EXIBL E HOSE for fire-engines, brewers’ purposes, gas, &c. 
SP py for railway and other vans and carriages, and for 

bafers and dra at. 
RRUGATED FELT, for placing between the rails and the 
Fe. of railwaye on the sleepers, to take off the ultimate con- 
© prevent in wooden continuous sleepers the 


8 
Samples of the above mar be seen at 46, Cheapside, and 58, 
Chancery-lane. 


Cambridge-street, ee aan, © Manchester, 
pri 


JQOWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL DEN- 
TIFRICE, A WHITE POW DER FOR THE TEETH, 
compounded of the Choicest and most Recherche ingredients i 
the Oriental Herbal; the leading requisites of cleanliness and efli- 
cacy being present in the highest possible degree. It bestows 
on the TEETH a pearl-like whiteness and frees them from tartar; 
imparts to the GuMs a healthy firmness, and to the BREATH a 
grateful sweetness and perfume. Its inestimable properties as an 
improver and beautifer of the TEETH and sirengthener of the 
Gums, have obtained its selection by the Court and Royal 
Family of Great Britain, and the Sovereigns and Nobility, 
throughout Europe, while the general demand for it at once 
mg gape the favour in which it is universally held. Price 
s box 
ROWLAND'S KALYDOR, an Eastern Bo- 
TANICAL Discovery of surprising efficacy for vendestag ee 
skin soft, clear and fair—bestowing a healthy roseate hue the 
plerion! and for eradicating all CUTANEOUS BRU! PTIONS, 
DISCOLORATIONS and FRECKLES. Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. 
per motile. 
*,* It fepperetive on purchasing ott either article to see that 
~ word ny RO ND’S” is on the 
Sold by them at a HATTON-GARDEN, ~~ am and by Che- 
mists and Perfume 
All other artic es vunder the same names are FRAUDULENT 
IMITATIONS 


THE ‘DISCOVERY FOR THE NERVES.— 
Dr. GRANDISON’S PILLS. — This excellent and safe 
medicine not only strengthens the NERVES to an unpre- 
cedented extent, but secures refreshing sleep without a particle 
of any opiate. It unfailingly allays nervous iericabity, and 
ne ers the most obstinate Constipation and ay eats jon. 
da. stor the Proprietor) by Mr. Pw ee, @ dge-street, 
Bl pet tein in boxes, ls. lid., 28. 9d. 
Dr. Gr sadisou's Pills wwe ay LB iy: a by post, 
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On and after the First of June, 


THE DAILY NEWS 
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Tue Newspaper is the intellectual life of the Nineteenth Century—the great agent of modern Civilisation. Not to speak of the moral and Political saf port be 
guards which it affords, it places all, whatever their varieties of fortune and position, on a level as to information. By its means only, the small capitalist j eee 
enabled to contend successfully against his wealthy rival for a knowledge of those changes which affect supply and demand—and therefore prices, Without them Bshibition 
daily Newspaper, a man and his family might be located as well in the back settlements of Canada as within ten miles of the great centre of European Civili Ton 
tion. These facts are felt—the gain is understood—and the number and character of the Newspaper press of any country are an admitted test of the enter ix pe 
and intelligence of the people. It is remarkable, then, that more than a century since, there were eighteen papers published in London, daily or three times a isthe Boo 
week—while now there are only fifleen! though the population of to-day bears a ratio to that of the period in question of more than 8 to 1; and, by means 4 hase 7 
the post and other facilities, the whole kingdom has been brought within the easy range, and under the direct influence, of the London press. Jn the single Ci Os 

of New York, more daily papers are published than in all England, Scotland, and Ireland, put together. The circulation of papers in Paris exceeds that of Lond RIV 
twenty-fold. How is this? Of a fact so startling, where lies the explanation ; what is the cause ?—PRIcE! P late 
aides 
That the public know the advantage of having a Daily Paper is manifest, from the thousands and tens of thousands who pay twopence for an hour's reading mara 

and threepence for a paper the day after publication. What, then, are the causes which maintain the high price? First, the amount of capital required to gil advertiser 
invested in a Newspaper speculation—with whose extent and proper application the man of business and the capitalist are for the most part unacquainted, Ne =. 
the various talent, knowledge, and experience which must combine to produce the important result. The number and greatness of the requirements have,iqqy mut 
truth, occasioned something very like a monopoly—and monopoly always commands its own price. Thus, whilst energy, enterprise, capital, and competiti PI 
have been doing good service in all other things, including literature in various branches, nothing has been attempted, in the direction indicated, for the politica an 
social, and intellectual wants of three great nations ; and a Daily Paper still remains a costly luxury, in which only the wealthy can indulge. In Paris wi rsa 
the last five years a reduction of one-half of their old price has been made in the most distinguished journals, with the result of increased efficiency, power, angi lendon. 


interest. Any such attempt in London does not seem to have been thought of. 




















The experiment is about to be tried of establishing a London Daily Newspaper, on the highest scale offf ,.°x; 
completeness in all its departments, which shall look for support, not to comparatively few readers at a high ty 
price, but to many at a low price. Its success depends upon the Public. In the first instance, however, it was necessary to prove that the pug 
jectors are capable of competing with the high-priced—that in energy and ability they are able to perform all that is required ; and of this the Public haves E 
had sufficient experience. THE DAILY NEWS appeared in January last, and no one has hinted a suspicion that it is inferior to its contemporaries in any Tq ' 
respect. The time has now come when the proprietors are prepared to develope their plans ; whatever has hitherto attracted public favour to their enterpris 
will be continued and extended ; and, working in the Spirit of the Age, they will publish omy 

any dista 
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The Paper will be of the same size as all other journals were within seven years ; it will be larger than many of the high-priced daily journals are nong@ diteD 
and, in every particular of interest, it will contain as much information as the most successful amongst iis contemporaries. But it will be expansive ; and dou) \H, 
sheets will be given whenever an important Debate, a pressure of News, or Advertisements, seems to require it. TITLE DAILY NEWS, tHererors, wild i 


CONTAIN EVERYTHING THAT IS TO BE FOUND IN OTHER JOURNALS; AND ALL ACCOUNTS OF MARKETS—ALL TRADE INFORMATION—WILL BE SO ARRANGED THA} 
THE MERCHANT AND MAN OF BUSINESS SHALL FIND WHAT HE WANTS ALWAYS, AS NEARLY AS POSSIBLE, IN THE SAME PLACE, AND IN TIE FEWEST POSSIBL 
worbs. ‘THE MODERN NEWSPAPER HAS NOT BEEN DEVISED AND PLANNED AS JUDGMENT MIGHT HAVE ORIGINALLY DIRECTED, BUT HAS GROWN UP UNDER Clk 
CUMSTANCES WHICH IT COULD NOT CONTROL; AND TIIE ESTABLISHMENT OF A NEW PAPER AFFORDS THE OPPORTUNITY FOR A REVISION, WHICH SHALL EBPFECH 


rate 


A SAVING OF THE READER'S TIME, AND PRESENT THE INFORMATION WHICH HE SEEKS IN A MORE SYSTEMATIC FoRM. THE DAILY NEWS will be publish Bods 
in time for the Morning Mails. Ne 
P the 

Let us repeat the marking features of our scheme. Ist. We give to the reader, in what we hope will be an improved rs S a 
convenient form, all that he can find in the most approved of our competitors ; enlarging always our surface to embrace whatever of unusual interest the timegl yi 


may present. ‘The difference between them and us will be only in that host of Advertisements, which we too will be happy to give in an additional sheet me 
ever the public shall supply us with the occasion. 2ndly. To the reader who now pays Fivepence for his paper, we offer the same thing at half the peieese i 
to the man who hires his paper, a paper of his own at about the cost of the hire. It, then, only remains for the public to justify the experiment ; remembenl 
that their interest in the issue is no less than our own. 


i j ° * . . , * join i 
Let him who would support us in the seasonable attempt, subscribe af once. Where even the reduced price is beyond his means, iat him at wn Fase ; 
a friend or neighbour in subscription. If, again, these friends can arrange with others in the country to receive the paper, by post, on the day of publication, 
half-price, the cost to each, of the New Daily Paper, will be littie more than one halfpenny. 


Every News Agent will, we hope, supply the paper at Twopence-halfpenny, where payment is made in advance : the same proportionate —— a 
other papers—something more than twenty-four per cent.--being allowed by the proprietors to the trade. W hen credit is given, it is a ie oe 
arrangement, with which the proprietory have nothing to do. As, however, in an undertaking so bold and so novel it is advisable to guard rampage Sus 
venience, the proprietors of THE DAILY NEWS will undertake to get all persons supplied who shall forward a post-office order payable to José 
Dairy News Orrice, Whitefriars, London, 
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For Turee Montus, 16s, 4d. Any longer period at the same rate. 


Let all who are interested in the success of this undertaking—and who is not 2—be active, and success is certain. 4 
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